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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V.—CALLs, Carbs, INTRODUCTIONS, INVITATIONS. 
Let not the forms of business nor the conventional arrangements of society 
reduce thee into falsehood. Be true to thyself. . . . Be true to thy friend. 

Be true to the world.—Lydia Maria Child. 

ALLS and invitations poured in upon 
our young couple as soon as they were 
settled in the new house. 
latter David was forced to decline, and 
Dora never went out in the evening 
without her husband. No more clouds 


toleration for human weakness, which, 


once learned, makes life so much hap- | 


pier for all. Their greatest cause of 


uneasiness, the frequent absences of | 
David in the pursuance of his avoca- | 


tion, really served to keep affection fresh and tender. 


Love is either heightened or lowered by the constant com- | 


panionship which marriage presupposes. After two people 
have lived together a few years each is cognizant of the 
tastes, habits and opinions of the other. When one knows 
what the other has to say and how it will be said, the demon 
of dullness lurkes dangerously near. And that is a remark- 
able mind which can daily approach a new topic with fresh- 
ness and vigor. It is but natural to revolt against monotony, 
and the longing to break away from its stereotyed iteration is 
at the bottom of many an escapade. 

At such seasons a few note introduced into the conjugal 
duo,—a new chord, even a discord,—wondrously relieves the 
wearisome repetition of a too familiar harmony. The new 
note may not be as agreeable,—but it is different, and the 
wife should skilfully see that it is brought into play. 

That which would save the married from sinking into the 
hopelessly common-place is a mutual and living interest in 
some worthy work, something to lift them out of themselves, 
out of littleness and triviality into a region of ideas grand and 
far reaching as life itself. When Wendell Phillips came back 
to the bedside of his invalid wife, it was not to a querulous 
egotist, but to a spring of strength and helpfulness like that 
of the fabled fountain of eternal youth. No elixir of beauty, 
no secret wrested from earth’s unslacking central fires which 
supported “She” for thousands of years to fail her at the 
last, ever contained the essence of power like unto this. 

When the wife of Sir Samuel Baker reached with him that 
spot within the Dark Continent where they were detained a 
long twelve-month, she devoted a portion of every day to 
study, among other things conquering the Arabic language. 


Many of the 


appeared upon the marital horizon, for | 
both husband and wife were learning | 
that lesson of self-control, discipline and | 


Then, pushing on together, they stood on the shores of that 
inland sea, the Albert Nyanza, on which no white person’s 
eye had ever looked before, and Lady Baker’s achievement 
stands side by side upon the page of history with that of her 
husband. And wherever two, impelled by noble aims, work 
together, there will be observed a freshness of feeling, unity 
and mutual regard which prolongs youthful feelings and 
makes companionship delightful. 

Meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd are finding their 
places in Roseville and obeying, as far as possible, its social 
etiquette. Laws founded on especial necessities, having out- 
grown the causes which gave them being, sometimes be- 
come meaningless forms. Dead conventionalisms, hamper- 
ing those they were designed to protect, in time are buried in 
the rubbish of the past. But there are sufficient reasons for 
most of the rules which exist among the well bred; at least 
for the basis of these rules. There is little need of becoming 
a slavish follower of petty customs. The sensible and sin- 
cere are above them. Only little minds can be obsequious 
followers, and such people go through life lacking that very 
consideration for which they wear masks and live in state of 
constant artificiality. 

Aunt Ruth, who was nothing if not conventional, took upon 
herself to write to her niece concerning the etiquette that 
a young person ought to observe in her social career, The 
following is a portion of the letter: 

“The refinement of a lady, or her want of it, is shown in 
her visiting card. In size and general style it varies like the 
fashion of a gown, but it must never be obtrusive in size. A 
gentleman’s card is somewhat smaller. Both are engraved 
in script and are prefixed by Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Roman 
letters are out of place on a card; so are flourishes or de- 
signs of any kind. Some gentlemen insist upon leaving off 
the Mr., but they are the exceptions. In towns and cities the 
address, in small Italian letters, appears on the right hand 
corner. If a lady sets aside one day in the week on which to 
see her friends, that day is engraved in the left hand corner. 
In England the order is reversed. 

“During the first year after entering social life a young 
lady has no separate card, her name being engraved under 
that of her mother. At the end of that time she appears as a 
separate entity. If there are other daughters old enough to 
appear upon the stage before the elder leaves it, their cards 
are engraved thus: 

Miss Jones. 


Miss Mary Jones. 
Miss Annie Jones. 


When Miss Jones becomes Mrs. So-and-So, Miss Mary then 
takes the place of honor and the other remains Miss Annie 
till she, too, is promoted.” 

There is a strong tendency among sensible women to have 
visiting cards engraved, not with their husband’s names, but 
with their own. Why should a woman sink her personality, 
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as in Mrs. Arthur Thorne? She wears neither his coats, hats 
nor boots; why wear his name? Is not Mrs. Agnes Thorne 
equally euphonious and more expressive? Does she cease 
to be Agnes because she has married Arthur? What old 
friend of either Agnes or Arthur could surmise whom he had 
married on seeing her card? The conception of sinking a 
woman’s personality in that of her husband originated in that 
form of society in which ancestor worship was the only re- 
ligion, and the family perpetuated itself through the mas- 
culine line. Woman, transplanted from her parental hearth- 
stone to that of another, became lost as an individual and 
was regarded only as the mother of sons and the renewer of 
the sacred fire through which the manes of the departed 
gained rest and immortality. Why do not women agree that 
at the end of the first year of married life, at least, they shall 
assume their own christian names, with the addition, per- 
haps, of the pre-nuptial surname? Why may not Mrs. Thorne 
continue to be Mrs. Agnes Bassett Thorne, merely annexing 
Thorne to her maiden name? 

Aunt Ruth proceeds: “ Where there are several daughters 
in society the proper form is, Ze AZisses Jones ; and for a mar- 
ried couple, A/r. and Mrs. R. W. Jones. 

“A stranger in making calls ought to note his residence on 
his card in writing. Above all things a printed card should 
be avoided ; it has a common look. An autograph written in 
the center of the paste board is never out of place. 

“Tt is not in the best taste for a lady to appropriate the 
official or professional title of her husband. Mrs. Rev. Dr. 
Morton is an impossible being, unless the lady, being herself 
a clergywoman, has also received the honor of LL. D. In 
Washington it is usual to speak of Mrs. President Blank, 
Mrs. Secretary Mitier, or Mrs. Speaker. Even in such cases 
it is much better form to say Mrs. Blank, wife of the President. 

“The best authorities disagree in regard to the use of the 
husband’s name by his widow. Some stoutly maintain that 
she is no longer entitled to it but must drop Mrs. Arthur and 
place Mrs. Agnes upon the Thorne card; others as stren- 
uously assert the contrary. One would suppose that she 
should cling to it more tenaciously than before. 

“Among gentlemen the title of office should never precede 
the name of the person, certainly if the man be of high rank. 
The Secretary of State, the General of the Army stand alone. 
Members of Congress have M. C. below the name and to the 
right, and it is usual to see Mr. Justice So-and-So before a 
name of a member of the Supreme Court. Military titles are 
engraved in full, but those of professional men are abbre- 
viated, as in Prof. and Rev. The title of Hon. is never 
used on cards by those familiar with etiquette. 

“Turning down the card corners is not usual but it is a 
great convenience. The significations are these : 

“Turning down left upper corner.—A social call. 

“Left lower corner.—A parting call. 

“ Right upper corner.—Congratulations. 

“ Right lower corner.—Condolence. 

“Turning down the right end of the card shows that the 
visit is intended for all the ladies, or for the entire family. 

“Turning down the left upper corner came into vogue in 
large cities where calls are necessarily formal and are often 
made by card either through a messenger or in person. It 
shows that the caller came to the door himself or herself. 
These usages should only prevail where those visited are not 
at home. 

“Of the other three forms of calling, a person in leaving 
town may send the card by mail immediately upon the eve of 
departure, while congratulations or sympathy should be ex- 
pressed in the same way within three days of whatever occur- 
rence calls them forth. In any case, in formal society a card 
answers for a call. There are those who never enter the 


aa of a majority of their friends excepting at those enter- 
tainments where the ‘dear five hundred’ are also invited and 
congregated. No real friendship is possible under such con- 
ditions, however much show of it be made. 

“In calls of ceremony, the person who calls leaves a card 
for the lady of the house and one for each grown daughter. 
She also leaves one of her husband’s cards with her own. 

“On leaving town it is more usual to send cards bearing 
the letters P. P. C. in the lower left hand corner (our prende 
congé) than to turn down the corner. On returning, cards are 
sent containing the address and, if possible, the At Home 
day to those whose acquaintance it is desired to keep. Many 
of these customs, it will be remembered, are necessary in a city 
which are entirely out of place in a village or in the country. 
In the former instance one cannot learn if friends have or 
have not returned to town without taking trouble, which is 
avoidable by the simple sending of a card through the mail. 

“In forwarding a letter of introduction, the card containing 
the address of the person introduced should always accom- 
pany the note. Less formal introductions between those who 
have heard of one another through mutual friends, may take 
place through the one who desires the acquaintance sending 
her own card together with that of the lady who introduces 
her. The latter bears on the upper left corner the words, 


Introducing Mrs. James Jones. 


The two cards, enclosed in an unsealed envelope, which, in 
turn, is enclosed in an outer one, may be sent by mail. The 
recipient calls in person or by proxy through some member 
of her family within three days, which call should be returned 
within a week. If the resident desires to continue the ac- 
quaintance it will be followed by a call shortly afterward, or 
by some act of hospitality, which latter, however, is optional. 

“The oldest resident must always call first on new-comers. 
This ought to be returned within a week, or soon thereafter. 
In calling upon any one stopping at a hotel, it is best to 
write the name of the person for whom it is intended in the 
upper left corner. Invitations to a church wedding may be 
declined through sending a visiting card, but a formal invi- 
tation to a dinner party or any place where refreshments are 
to be expected, may be declined or accepted in this form: 


Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Southmayd 
accept (or regret they cannot accept) 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis’s kind invitation 
Jor Wednesday, October 1st. 


Persons invited to a reception or any other entertainment 
leave their cards with the entertainers whether they have or 
have not attended, within a week afterward.” 

“Tn extremely conventional society when a son has reached 
the proper age to enter within in its pale, the mother leaves 
his card with her own and that of her husband whenever she 
is making calls. And the daughter, four weeks before mar- 
riage, sends her card to all her acquaintances as a kind of 
parting call before entering a new sphere of life. 

“Tn fact, visiting cards play a very important part in that 
social world which would be at a loss how to carry on its 
busy idleness without them.” 

It will be seen that Aunt Ruth wasted no words upon the 
kindliness toward one’s new neighbors or strangers. In old 
settled places there is often an indifference in this regard 
amounting to cruelty. A family of strangers remain un- 
visited during months, perhaps years. Old residents being 
fixed in their ways and having all the society they need, do 
not trouble themselves concerning new-comers. 

Why should they? Why indeed, save that these strangers 
need, like themselves, the gracious warmth of sympathy and 
human association. It isa bitter thing to be shut out of com- 
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panionship, the radiations of which are like that of an open fire 
in cheerless December. What would be the cost of a friendly 
chat, a neighborly act of courtesy, a little rift of sunshine 
falling upon those who surely find it hard enough to trans- 
plant the roots and fibres of home into an unfamiliar soil ? 

Among the heathen it might be expected; not among 
Christians, yet, strange to say among the heathen such cal- 
lousness is seldom found; neither is it among simple country 
folk in any country. “I took aseat in a pew in St. High- 
spire,” said a lady not long ago, “ and attended service there 
regularly for more than a year. Not one person exchanged 
a word with me in all this time, not even the lady who sat be- 
side me every Sunday. And I thought with bitterness, when 
they took up a collection to send Bibles to Turkey, that they 
had better learn the lesson of Christ’s precepts of brother- 
hood before they tried to teach what the Mohammedans faith- 
fully practice, but what they have never learned themselves.” 

Such thoughtlessness or selfishness is not only unkind, but 
unforgivable. Any character which can be cheapened or 
lowered by that overflowing good will and kindness which re- 
gards ali men as children of one Father and all life sacred, 
which would fain lighten another’s burden and scatter sun- 
shine over earth’s dark places,—needs to be instructed in the 
first principles of true religion. 

To aunt Ruth again: “In the matter of introductions 
Americans are growing more discriminating. In England no 
two guests are presented to one another save by mutual de- 
sire. A story is told of an eminent literary man of this 
country, who was givena large reception while in London, 
that he conversed with no one except his wife and his host. 
The story may be stretched a little, for at present ‘ roof in- 
troductions’ prevail there, as in France. Society leaders of 
New York are trying to bring it into vogue. One of its fore- 
most members declares that it is not ‘good form ’ for a hostess 
to introduce two ladies living in the same city. They may 
converse with one another while there, it is very stiff and 
awkward not to do so, but there the acquaintance ends.” 
This exclusiveness is based upon the curious fear that “we 
should be forced to recognize some one who does not belong 
to our set.” 

Outside of ultra fashionable society, such a custom seems 
anything but courteous, and we may believe that it will be 
confined to the exclusive few who make social advancement 
alone the main object of life. Between this custom and that 
of introducing parties right and left upon every opportunity 
with more zeal and good nature than sense of fitness, there 
is a middle ground, a golden mean, to be reached through 
the exercise of tact and observation. She who is a neighbor 
and a stranger withal, silently appeals to the generous and 
amiable traits of those nearest her. But no unwritten law of 
etiquette makes it incumbent on the other to take the stranger 
into close friendship, and introduce her into the circle of the 
tried and true until she be proven worthy, no matter if her 
husbands’ rent roll be counted by the tens of thousands or 
ifin her veins runs the azure strain that betokens a noble 
pedigree. In truth, sucha person has her own exclusive 
circle and little needs to enter another. If undeveloped she 
may treat courtesies with lofty scorn, a result which would 
only betoken her as unworthy to receive them. For the 
honor of womanhood be it said, there are few so far removed 
from natural sensibility. 

“The ordinary rules governing introductions are so well 
known as scarcely to be enlarged upon. It is understood 
that the younger person is to be presented to the elder, the 
gentleman to the lady, the stranger to the resident, always 
mentioning last the name of the one presented. In intro- 
ducing a kinsman or kinswoman mention the relationship to 
prevent questions or remarks. Before introducing two 


parties who live near one another, it is the better way to find 
out first if it be mutually agreeable. One of the two may 
have reasons for not wishing to make the acquaintance, 
trivial as they may be.” 

On presentation a bow is all that is necessary; if the hand 
be offered it ought to be from the elder of the two, or from 
the lady when the otherisa gentleman. No matter how mala- 
droit the introduction, neither haughtiness nor supercilious- 
ness will be shown by a true woman on such an occasion. It 
costs little to be civil and put the other at ease, but it isa 
a very expensive affair to be unladylike, or, what is the same 
thing, unwomanly. It should cost the self respect of she 
who lowers herself; it certainly does cost the mortification of 
the one presented, which every kind heart would wish to 
avoid. It shows that she who transgresses is not entitled to 
the rank accorded her. In every case noblesse oblige. Neither 
beauty, nor learning, nor wit, nor wealth, nor many accom- 
plishments make a true ladyhood though each adorns it. 
Something deeper and higher, truer and better than these 
are at its basis. That something is genuine truthfulness, 
generosity and sweetness of character. Unite with these a 
sense of humanity, of fraternity, of the oneness of all human- 
kind in spirit, and there is formed a character which can 
withstand trial, change, adversity and every exigency and yet 
be a lady through and through. Wears she cotton, or robes of 
velvet, lives she in a tenement orin a palace? It matters not. 
Though pure gold be found in the corner of some dismal 
garret, no soilure can stain its substance. Though base alloy 
be set with the Kohinoor itself, the test will turn its brilliance 
into direst blackness. Only the real can endure. 

Besides, even from a lower point of view than that from 
which life should be regarded, it does not “ pay,” to show 
anything less than the truest courtesy on any occasion. 
During more than twenty years Madam Le Vert reigned the 
idol of Alabama. Every one, high or low, rich or poor, was 
made welcome to her weekly receptions. The unkempt planter 
with his awkward daughter from “ up country” was received 
by her as graciously as the governor of the state who followed 
after. Once a youthful rural bride, with her awkward hus- 
band who were visiting Mobile, on their “ bridal tower,” as 
they said, attended one of Madame’s Thursday afternoons. 
The young woman, then barely sixteen, dressed in her wed- 
ding finery of a sky-blue bonnet with yellow plumes, a white 
satin frock so much abbreviated in the skirt as to show home- 
knit colored stockings and coarse shoes, was presented to the 
accomplished leader of Southern society. Smiles rippled from 
face to face around the charming circle, and many a belle found 
it necessary to conceal her rosy lips by the flutter of her fan. 

But Madame Le Vert was equal to the exigency. Motion- 
ing the blushing young person to her side she drew from the 
bride the fact that she was the daughter of So-and-So, and 
well knew General So-and-So, and then Madame Le Vert 
made her feel at ease till the young woman forgot herself 
and those about her. She was a quick witted child of nature, 
though never before five miles from the paternal cotton fields, 
and saw the discrepancy between the other guests and her- 
self. Her woman’s wit came to the rescue, helped by a long 
purse. She studied, observed and experimented, until she, 
too, became a social center in the northern portion of the 
state. The ally and intellectual companion of her husband, 
a young man ignorant of social laws, but possessing a good 
mind and towering ambition, she finally became one of the 
most delightful hostesses in Washington, and was spoken of as 
having exceptionally fine manners, while her husband attained 
a world-wide reputation. 

To Madame Le Vert the younger woman owed a debt of 
gratitude which she, in turn, repaid by kindness and social 
tact toward the younger, or those unused to social forms, 
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With real largeness of nature she was accustomed to picture 
to intimate friends the scene, and to say that the Madame’s de- 
meanor was only possible to “‘a perfect lady and a Christian.” 

“For reasons which must be perfectly obvious,” Aunt 
Ruth continues, “introductions to young women ought to be 
made with great caution. He who introduces a young man 
should first know his character and habits to be irreproach- 
able ; if there is missionary work to be done let it be by those 
having more judgment and experience than a girl of eighteen. 
If an undesirable acquaintance persists in calling, “not at 
home ”’ is the proper message to send him,—she is not at 
home to him, and to call this form a falsehood, is prudish. 
It might be preferable to send word that she was engaged 
which would be the same thing. Not to recognize him upon 
the street would be the cut direct and can be necessary only 
in extreme cases. To fail to return a call where there is 
no family affliction and no explanation offered, is sufficient 
to show to a lady that the acquaintance is to drop, and is 
not often misunderstood. On this subject an English writer 
has well said: ‘ This etiquette, which may appear trivial and 
over-punctilious, is in reality a power which society places in 
the hands of ladies to govern and determine their acquaint- 
anceship and their intimacies, to regulate and decide whom 
they will admit into their friendship, and whom they will keep 
on the most distant footing. As such it is to be commended.’ 
It is a dissipation to have too long a visiting list, we cannot 
know every one intimately and must make our selection ac- 
cording to taste and natural affinity.” 

‘*However much custom differs in different places, it is 
usual to call only between the hours of three and six. Formal 
calls need not last longer than fifteen minutes; the more 
social should not be extended until the caller becomes a bore. 
You remember Mrs. Brown whom we used to dread to see. 
Often making her appearance’ before lunch, and generally 
on those days when your mother was making a carpet or 
hanging some curtains or when there were only enough 
‘left over’ to goround, she staid till night. If she came after 
lunch and Mrs. Strong or Miss Granger appeared, Mrs. Brown 
was sure to monopolize the conversation and to out stay 
them. The genus bore is ubiquitous and there will be the 
usual number among your neighbors. Your way is not to 
let them get a foothold; keep on your dignity till you have 
made your selection of friends and unbend only to them. 
Half the world of women overrun the other half heedlessly or 
out of want of that mental culture which would give them 
interest and occupation. Vacuity is the parent of heedless- 
ness as well as vice.” 

“You will always see visitors at once at whatever hour they 
may call. It betrays a want of refinement to keep callers 
waiting while making an elaborate toilet. If in the morning, a 
plain dress, no matter how plain, is correct if it be unsoiled 
and you have fresh collars and cuffs. An Eglishman, lately, 
who landed with a letter of introduction to a lady of wealth in 
New York, called with it one day, in person at about eleven 
in the morning. She sent word that she would be down 
presently, but the visitor was forced to wait a long time. Im- 
agine the Englishman’s surprise at seeing the lady sail in to the 
room dressed in a trained velvet frock decorated with enough 
diamonds to buy his ancestral castle, had that been for sale. 
It isneedless tosay that others beside the visitor regarded 
the display as vulgar in the extreme. The same rule pre- 
vails in simpler life.”’ 

—FHiester M. Poole. 


WHERE honor or where conscience does not bind, 
No other law shall shackle me; 

Slave to myself I will not be, 

Nor shall my future actions be confined 

By my own present mind.—Covw/ey. 


Original in Ho USEKEPING. 
GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 


[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 
publication regularly.) 

XXIX. 
BILts OF Fare. 
BREAKFAST. 
Wheat Germ Mush. 
Broiled Ham. Fried Eggs. 
Mashed Potato Cakes. Corn Bread. 
Hominy Griddle Cakes. 


DINNER. 
Scotch Broth. 
Baked Fish, Brown Sauce. Stewed Tomatoes. 
Boiled Potato Cubes, with Parsley Butter. 
Oatmeal Pudding, with Sugar and Cream. 


SUPPER. 
Oyster Sauté. 
Rolls. 
Thin Gingerbread. 


Toast. 


Baked Apples. 
Tea. 


We have come to a season of steady cold weather, and 
care should be taken to provide plenty of nutritious food for 
the family. During the warm and moderately cool weather 
it is impossible to economize by buying large pieces of meat 
and cutting them into smaller pieces of the kind and size 
wanted ; now, however, if there be a cold room in the house 
where meat can be hung, it will be a good plan to buy at one 
time meat enough to last a week or ten days, provided the 
family is not a small one. 

In case the family be small it will be unwise to buy a large 
piece of meat because it can be had for a few cents a pound 
less than a small one. People become tired of having one 
kind of meat very frequently, no matter how good it may be 
or how many ways it may be cooked. When the family is 
large considerable money can be saved by the judicious se- 
lection and proper care of meat. Here are a few suggestions 
to the housekeeper : 

Mutton. 

Buy a side of mutton. The first day use the neck and shoulder 
bones for a Scotch broth. The second or third day use the shoul- 
der, trimming off the thin membrane which covers the fat. Wipe 
the meat and season it generously with pepper and salt. Stuff it 
with a bread dressing which has been slightly seasoned with 
onion—unless the flavor of this vegetable be not liked. Skewer 
the meat firmly and roast it for an hour anda half, basting fre- 
quently. This dish is nice hot or cold. 

Never let mutton rest on the bottom of the pan while roasting. 
Like all other roasts, it should be placed ona rack. When it is 
putin the pan without any support it absorbes the hot fat and 
thus acquires a strong flavor which is exceedingly disagreeable. 

The ribs and loin from the large piece of mutton may be cut 
into chops from day te day as they are wanted. If cut only as 
needed they will keep for a week or more. 

The leg will keep good for ten or fourteen days and may then 
be roasted or boiled. 

All the fat should be saved and “tried out” for soft soap. The 
thin ends of the ribs and the flank from the loin should be cut off 
while fresh and used in an Irish stew or a soup. 

Remember that the neck, flank and thin ends of the ribs spoil 
first, therefore they should be used first. The chops will keep for 
a week or more if not cut, and the leg from ten to twenty days. 
All mutton should have the thin membrane which covers the fat, 
removed before cooking, as frequently particles of the wool adhere 
to it and impart an unpleasant taste to the entire piece of meat. 
Unless the family be an unusually large one it will be best not to 
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get much beef the same week that a side of mutton is bought, but 
fish, poultry and game should be used to vary the fare. 
Beef. 

When buying beef by the quantity the methods of cooking 
should be taken into consideration. If the meat be wanted 
chiefly for broiling and roasting the best pieces are the loin, ribs, 
and what is called in Boston the rump, and in New York and 
states west of New York a piece which is almost like it, called the 
large sirloin. 

If the ribs be bought the thin ends should be cut off and corned 
and the remainder be hung and cut from as required. 

From a large sirloin cut the flank and use it either for soups, to 


corn, or as a braised dish. A part of the tenderloin may be cut | 


from the thick end of the loin and used as a fillet. 
which the tenderloin is taken can be cut into small steaks. That 
part of the loin in which the tenderloin remains may be used for 
roasts. 

If the rump be bought the top part, generally called the back, is 
the best part for roasts and steaks. The middle makes a juicy 
roast or steak but is not so tender as the top. It may be used for 
braising and for pot roasts. The bottom part, called the face, is 
best if braised or used as a pot roast or @ Za mode. 

Other Meats. 

Pork, lamb and veal should not be hung long. A sugar-cured 
ham is a good thing to keep on hand for broiling and frying. Here 
is the way it should be treated. Begin at the large end of the leg 
and, with a sharp knife, cut about one-third of the thick skin from 
the fat so that it can be turned back on the leg. Now cut as many 
thin slices of ham as you require and then draw the skin over the 
fatagain. Hang up the leg until it is again needed. When one- 
third or more of the ham has been used for broiling or frying the 
remainder may be boiled. When ready to cook it, cut off the bone 
and scrape and wash the meat well; then fasten the skin over the 
cut part with skewers. Put the ham intoa kettle and cover it with 
cold water. Place on the fire, and when the water begins to boil, 
set the kettle back where it will just bubble for five hours. At the 
end of that time take off the kettle and let the ham remain for an 
hour and a half in the cooling liquor. Take it up and draw off the 
skin. 
when the flesh has been loosened draw out the bone. Now put 
the ham ina platter and place a shallow cake-pan on top. Put a 
weight—not more than two pounds—in the pan. Set awayin a 
cool place for several hours. The ham can be cut in smooth, hand- 
some and tender slices. 

A word ingegard to broiled and fried ham. The slices should be 
cut as thin as possible and cooked very quickly. After one has 
eaten broiled ham fried ham will seem much inferior. 


The part from | 


Clinton Doughnuts. 

Here is arule which gives doughnuts that will keep moist and 
good for several days: 

The materials are one cupful of sugar, one of sour milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a scant teaspoonful of soda, half a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, two eggs and a scant quart of flour. 

In the evening beat the butter to a cream and beat the sugar and 
spice into it. Beat the eggs until light and stir them into the mix- 
ture of butterand sugar. Dissolve the soda in half a tablespoonful 
of cold water. Stir this mixture into the sour milk and add all to 
the sugar, butter and eggs. Now stir in the flour. Cover the mix- 
ture and set it away in acold place until morning. In the morning 
sprinkle the moulding-board with flour and put about one-fourth of 
the dough on it. Roll this down to the thickness of half an inch 
and cut into round cakes with a hole in the center. If you do not 


| possess a regular doughnut-cutter, a biscuit-cutter will do, as a 


| piece can be cut from the center with a thimble. 


Slip a small sharp knife between the flesh and bone, and | 


Be careful | 


to trim off all the strong, smoky edges, as even a small part will | 
spoil a dish. The smallest bit of cold boiled ham may be utilized | 


in giving flavor or variety to some little dish. 

One thing is important in cutting meats, whether raw or cooked, 
which is to have the knife, saw and cleaver all in good condition— 
for every housekeeper should have these articles in her kitchen. 
An emery steel will be found very useful in sharpening knives; it 
is much better than the old-fashioned kind. Of course the knives, 


saw and cleaver should be sharpened at least once a year by a re- 


liable cutler. 
Nichewaug Potatoes. 


Cut cold boiled potatoes into cubes and fry them in fat until they | 


turn light brown. Drain and season with salt and pepper. Turn 
them into a hot dish and sprinkle fine-chopped boiled ham over 
them—using about two tablespoonfuls of ham to a quart of po- 
tatoes. 

Raw potatoes may be cut into cubes and fried and served in the 
same manner. 
Oatmeal Pudding. 


Use one cupful of steamed oatmeal, half a cupful of raisins, three | 


cupfuls of water, and one teaspoonful of salt. Put the water and 
raisins in a stewpan; cover, and simmer for half an hour. At the 
end of that time stir in the salt and oatmeal. Boil rapidly for one 


minute; then set the stewpan back where the contents will only 


simmer for half an hour. 
Rinse a mould or bow! in cold water and turn the pudding into 
it. Set away to cool. Serve with sugar and cream. 


Fry in lard for 
about three minutes. 
It is supposed that pastry flour will be used. If, however, the 
“new-process ” flour be taken, omit one-eighth of the measure. 
—Maria Parioe. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.]} 
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A NAME FOR THE BABY. 


Is the baby a fair little maiden, 
With tints like a rare pink rose, 
And eyes as blue as the blossomed flax 
In the meadow, sweet, that grows? 
Then speak the name of Gladys, 
O’er the nestling golden head, 
When the chorals float thro’ the minster aisles, 
And the christening vows are said. 


Is the baby a little laddie, 
With great brown eyes, and a brow 
Serene and fair as the summer skies, 
Which the smiles of June endow ? 
Give the name of Agzzeth to him— 
May it be to him a shield, 
More true than the stoutest knight bears forth 
To the ruddy battle field. 


Is baby a Senorita— 
With flashing eyes—and a mien 

Like a fairy princess—and dancing curls 
Of jet—with a purple sheen ? 

Ah, Mina’s the name for the darling! 
As over her cherished fane, 

Ye lean—ye shall hear the nightingale sing 
In the sunny vales of Spain ! 


Has the bairn clear crystal windows 
To his precious baby soul, 

A smile both sweet and brave—and power, 
To conquer human dole? 

Let the name of /icfor, to him, 
Be like a silver crown, 

To shine with an ever-brightening gleam 
On his ruggea pathway down. 


Does a mother guard, with reverence, 
And trembling joy—a life 
That has come like a benediction down 
To silence wrong and strife ? 
Choose the blessed name of Ora— 
A prayer, for the saintly child— 
Through golden years, it shall mark her place 
Among the undefiled. 


But, whatever name, the baby, 
In its tender, budding hours— 
Receives—to bear through its “length of days” 
Among harsh thorns or flowers— 
If only the darling, truly, 
Win the “new name” from the king, 
Peace and joy, love, contentment and beauty, 
Round the baby’s bright pathway shall spring! 
~~Helen Chase, 


> 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
VII. 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

Sq) HE Indian will be indolent,” says the 
South American proverb, “so long as 
the cocoanut palm-tree yields its fruit 
and the dorado fish swims in the waters.” 
This strikes at once a minor and major 
keynote of South American house-keep- 
ing, the utter inefficiency of the Indian 
help and the wonderful prodigality of 
nature in providing food, forever en- 
abling men “to reap where they have 
not furrowed.” The cocoanut tree fur- 
nishes food, drink, refreshment, shade 

and fragrance. It is endowed by the natives with living intelli- 
gence and they firmly believe it refuses to grow “ beyond the 
sound of the human voice.” Though it owes its wonderful 
fertility to no tilling of man, yet it is never found far from 
human habitations. A portion of grated cocoanut is added 
to many dishes of meat and to all the favorite stews or o//a 
podridas of native cooks. The nut of the green cocoanut, be- 
fore the shell has hardened, is soft and pulp-like and is tke 
common refreshment, which is offered to callers. It is served 
in little glasses and is eaten with a spoon, and is very delic- 
ious. The long, pendulant blossoms of the cocoanut palm, 
which float like snowy plumes on the breeze, are often borne 
before the Easter procession of penitents, robed in long robes 
with monk’s cowls, girded with girdles of rope—a strange rem- 
nant of medizval mysticism. 

One of the many curious antitheses, which attracts the 
stranger’s attention in Colombia is the universal use of the 
mantilla by ladies, so draped as to entirely conceal the face, 
while the poorer class of women are clad in a manner hardly 
in keeping with “temperate”? views of modesty. A quiet 
little friend of mine arriving at Bogota near Easter time de- 
cided that she would not adopt the uncomfortable fashion of 
swaddling her face in a mantilla, but appear in public, with 
her husband, in an ordinary American bonnet. She attended 
Easter services at the cathedral, but no sooner had she entered 
the sacred building than she was set upon by a crowd of in- 
dignant women and men, who left their seats and jabbered 
around her in incoherent Spanish and tones of outraged 
modesty. “A woman without shame! a woman without 
shame!” She was thus driven from four churches till finally 
she came home defeated, and decided to adopt a mantilla. 
“Vet,” she said, “I have seen peasant women half clad in 
the public streets, who excited no comment.”’ The necessity 
for the mantilla and the comment that ladies without escorts al- 
ways excite in the public streets, render the South American 
housekeeper dependent upon her servants for all shopping 
and marketing. The servants are universally thievish, and I 
think the shopkeepers are, as a rule, the most rascally set of 
tradesmen I ever heard of. The purchaser must be on the 
alert continually and know the proper price of whatever she 
is buying, or she will pay dear for her ignorance. 

The markets in South American cities are situated in the 
largest A/azas. Beef is sometimes good, but as the average 
South American does not scruple to use an animal that has 
met an accidental death, families sojourning there prefer to 
buy their beef of a resident who has killed a steer for his own 
use. Owing to the scanty supply of ice and the intense heat 
all meat soon spoils, and the natives depend largely upon 
tasajo or jerked beef. This is beef salted and hung in the 
intense heat of the tropical sun, where it soon dries, but ac- 
quires a very disagreeable odor. It is, however, preferred to 
fresh beef by native South Americans, and a certain quantity 


of fasajo is imported to New York markets every season to 
supply South Americans who are residing in that city. In 
Bogota /asazo is fried and boiled, the favorite modes of cook- 
ing with native cooks. Mutton and lamb are found in market, 
but they are stringy and poor. Chickens vary in quality, 
No care is given fowls in South America. They are left to 
run wild and are apt to be tough. The native cooks remedy 
this toughness by boiling the chicken till it is in shreds and 
nearly flavorless. My adventuresome little friend, who at- 
tempted to go to church without a mantilla, visited the market 
with an escort. Her face was closely swathed in the detest- 
able head-covering and she could not easily see where she 
was stepping. Suddenly she found under her feet the most 
hideous green lizard, shorter than a small alligator, but fully 
three feet long. “ An iguana,” explained her husband when 
she had recovered from her fright. ‘That ends marketing 
here,” she said, but I was afterward amused to hear she had 
become quite fond of iguana’s eggs. This lizard is a favorite 
article of food; its flesh is similar to frog-legs in flavor. It is 
kept in the cottages of the poor, as a domestic animal, chiefly 
for the sake of the eggs. It isa harmless little creature which 
plays with the children and runs about the rafters of the cot- 
tage with the pet monkey. The natives never allow its eggs 
used for food to be deposited, but at certain times they cut a 
slit in the side of the creature and remove the string of eggs. 
The animal crawls away and in a day or two the wound heals 
and it seems to suffer no inconvenience. I confess these 
eggs seem very unpalatable, but they are regarded as a great 
delicacy and are eaten with avidity by every one. Even the 
monkeys devour them with relish. They are quite similar in 
flavor to turtle’s eggs. 

There is plenty of good fish in South America. The dorado 
fish is very abundant and so unwary of the fisherman that the 
natives simply tie a piece of plantain to a string and it swims 
ashore and is easily taken with a hand-net. Shell fish are 
poor in quality. The shells of South American oysters are so 
soft that they crumble at the touch and are hopelessly mixed 
with the oyster. There are soft-shell crabs in market about 
the size of a dollar. There is no vinegar; the juice of the 
lime, a delicious substitute, takes the place of vinegar. The 
only butter in market is canned Danish butter, which retails 
at $2.00 a pound. It is excellent in flavor, but where it is too 
expensive for ordinary use, olive oil takes its place. The 
markets at Christmas time present a very festive appearance 
and are gaily dressed with branches of Mandarin orange trees 
in fruit and flower. 

The mealy substance of the poisonous yuca root, or cassava, 
furnishes the flour of the country,—yuca starch. This is the 
same root from which the tapioca of commerce is prepared. 
The Indians, who are the bakers of the country, grate the 
yuca root and squeeze out the poisonous juice with their 
hands. They wash the substance and bake it before the fire. 
This final process drives away any remnant of poison that 
may remain, as the poisonous element of the plant is prussic 
acid, a volatile liquid easily expelled by heat. In some 
Indian tribes the juice of the yuca root is used as a mode of 
public execution, and twenty-six drops are said to be enough 
to kill a stalwart man in six minutes. Yet even this deadly 
juice, when boiled, becomes harmless, and it is commonly 
fermented to make chicha, the favorite beer of the country. 
The Indians make a delicious snow-white bread from the 
yuca which resembles the passover bread of the Jews. This 
bread they retail in guamdas or netted bags thrown across 
the backs of donkeys. Yuca flour is imported to our own 
markets under the name of tapioca arrowroot. I think the 
Brazilian arrowroot is all made from the yuca root. South 
American cooks make delicious little breakfast puffs of this 
yuca starch, and cheese, which are served with coffee in the 
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sleeping room before the regular breakfast hour. The root 
of the yuca is boiled and takes the place of our potato and 
all the clear starching of the household is done with yuca 
starch. 

The fruits and vegetables in Colombia are delicious and 
grow without culture or care. The plantain is in universal 
use and is always served as a vegetable. It is fried and 
boiled when the skin is yellow, when it is known as “green” 
plantain, and when it is black and the fruit is considered thor- 
oughly ripe. The banana is never fried in the tropics, but is 
always served asa fruit. There are many varieties of banana. 
One of the most delicious species in flavor and fragrance is 
the little fig or guineo banana, which is scarcely a finger in 
length. The red banana is not a different species, but a va- 
riety produced by grafting at Baracoa, Spain. All the ba- 
nanas in Colombia are yellow. The caruba, or passion flower 
fruit, the custard apple, called by an enthusiastic traveler 
“the spiritualized strawberry,” and the guava are all delicious 
fruits which never reach our northern markets in perfection. 
I had almost added the pineapple, for the pineapples in our 
markets are vastly inferior in flavor to the same fruit grown 
in the interior country and ripened under the tropic sun. 
There are many fruits—zapotes, mangoes, star-apples and 
others, which are sometimes eaten fresh, but are more fre- 
quently made into dudces. The South American housekeepers 
certainly excel in the preparation of these sweetmeats and 
take the greatest pride in the accomplishment. Huge dishes 
of fresh fruits are placed on the table at every meal and duces 
are always passed around. 

Cook-stoves are a rarity in Colombia, all cooking being 
done in the primitive way, in huge open fire-places. Iron 
pots are rare and most of the cooking is done in earthen pots. 
There is no reservoir at Bogota. The water used in the house- 
hold is breught from the river by boys who sell it at fifteen 
cents a barrel. ‘This water is filtered for culinary purposes. 
The general breakfast hour never occurs before ten a. m., 
and frequently much later. At five p. m. dinner is served. 
These two meals are exactly similar. Stewed and fried meats 
and boiled and fried vegetables are served and du/ces are 
passed around. There are few dessert dishes ; iced desserts are 
never common because of the scarcity of ice. After a hail 
storm, however, the ice is collected and for a brief time ice 
cream is vended extensively in the streets. The slightly 
acid juice of the caruba is sometimes beaten up with cream 
and sugar for dessert. At the termination of breakfast and 
dinner, coffee and chocolate are passed around and long, 
slender, fragrant cigars, and gentlemen and ladies smoke 
together. 

The windows of houses in Bogota are generally without 
glass, being simply barred, and the floors of the best houses 
are tesselated marble. Carpets, that cover the floor, are not 
often used. An oblong rug or matting is usually placed in 
the center of the drawing-room or sa/a and chairs are ar- 
ranged stiffly on either side ofit. At about eight or nine p. m. 
most of the visiting is done. The South American hostess 
usually lounges in her chair while receiving guests. Her hair 
is always elaborately dressed, though the remainder of her 
toilet is often carelessly arranged. Visitors come in to chat 
with her over the last French novel, or bring a new recipe for 
dulces. At this hour tea is generally served in an informal 
manner in the sa/a, and fancy biscuits, ¢@u/ces and cheese are 
passed around by the moza, or Indian maid. 

The Indian servants are the most hopeless problem the 
housekeeper meets. Possessed of a luxuriant southern beauty, 
lithe and graceful as wild deers, they are equally unteachable. 
Their morality, cleanliness, and honesty are generally matters 
of doubt. Fortunately the South American housekeeper does 
not burden her mind with social problems. These Indian 


women have their own punctilious idea of propriety. They 
insist on wearing long dresses, which drag upon the floor and 
conceal their feet. While their arms and shoulders are al- 
ways bare, often beyond the line of propriety in temperate 
lands, they are extremely scrupulous about showing their 
feet. The braids of their long, jetty hair are often gemmed 
with star-jessamine flowers or ornamented with brilliant 
beetles, which gleam with phosphorescent beauty. 

The climate is enervating. A glamour of beauty is thrown 
over everything. A golden mist rests forever over the mi- 
asma haunted swamps. ‘This is the land of the Lotus-eaters. 


“There is sweet music here that softer falls, 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids on tired eyes, 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And through the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep.”’ 
—Amy C. Shanks. 
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THE PATCHWORK SPREAD. 


The mother had cleared the dinner away, 
Her busy hands were free. 

The boyish swarm was tired and warm ; 
The mother—a thought thought she— 

“ They’re tired of their toys, my dear little boys, 
have a sewing-bee.” 


At her call came Willie and Walter 
With sweetly earnest air. 

The sunshine, bright from the world of light 
Gleamed in their golden hair, 

And fragrant showers from spicy flowers 
Stole in to greet them there. 


She fitted them each to a thimble, 
(Such tiny hands to sew! ) 

Through the needle’s head she drew the thread; 
(’Twas forty years ago.) 

And she showed the way most patiently 
To draw it to and fro. 


“Carefully take each stitch,’’ she said, 
“Even as even can be.” 

This way, that way, in and out, they 
Counted “ one, two, three.”’ 

The baby, bound by the droning sound, 
Fell asleep on her knee. 


Together she basted the pieces, 
The somber and the gay, 

From closet and press, from baby’s dress, 
Yellow and green and gray. 

And the mother smiled at her boys beguiled; 
For they thought ’twas only play. 


Lovingly over the pretty work 
Their little fingers flew. 

With stitches strong, though crooked and long, 
’Twas done before they knew. 

And with pride they told of their baby bold 
Who made one square of blue. 


’Twas forty years ago, you know. 
Where can the children be ? 

The precious spread now covers my bed, 
For Willie married me. 

And Walter small, is large and tall 
And he has babies three. 


The other? Ah, he went to God 
While yet the quilt was new. 

There’s not one thread of the patchwork spread 
So tenderly we view, 

As the baby’s square in the corner there, 
That little square of blue. 


—Emily J. Langley. 
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IN THE SIOK ROOM. 

AS TO THE OBSERVATION OF SYMPTOMS. 

HEN a woman has the care of a case of serious 
illness, she should teach herself to observe 
the appearance of the patient and the symp- 
toms of the disease very closely, that she 
may be able to tell the doctor accurately 
what goes oninhisabsence. She can easily 
accustom herself to count the number of 
pulse beats at the wrist in a minute, and, 
in diseases of the chest, the number of res- 
pirations during the same interval. This 
should be done morning and evening, and 
the result noted on paper. If she has a 
small thermometer, such as comes for the 

purpose, she can take the temperature of the body at the 
same time. ‘This may be done either in the mouth, or the 
armpit. Put the thermometer under the tongue and see that 
the lips are kept closed on it four or five minutes. It cannot 
be put in the mouth if the sick person is delirious or uncon- 
scious. Wipe the arm pit dry if there is perspiration, hold the 
arm close to the side and slip the bulb of the thermometer 
between them, holding it in place and laying the arm across 
the chest. It should be left in about eight minutes. The 
temperature of children is most conveniently taken in the 
rectum. ‘The state of the skin at the time should be observed 
whether dry or moist, as ahigh temperature is more alarm- 
ing when it is in the latter condition. 
The state of the bowels should receive particular attention. 
Whether the movements are regular and sufficient in quantity. 
The general character of the discharge, whether hard, im- 
parted masses, if soft yet fully formed, or liquid, also any 
peculiarity in the formation which might indicate a stricture 
of the bowels. The color should be noticed ; if pale, like clay, 
it shows that the liver is not acting, if dark, and like tar, that 
blood is present. When iron is being taken it gives a dark, 
greenish, almost black color to the movements. If there is 
diarrhoea, the number of the motions should be counted, and 
any alteration in their appearance noticed, as the presence of 
streaks of blood or mucous, also if there is pain and straining, a 
constant desire to have a passage without the ability to do so. 
Constant care should be exercised to prevent chafing. The 
parts must be bathed and powdered often. With infants, 
thin boiled starch may be used instead of water. 
The quantity of water passed by an adult when in health is 
about three pints in the twenty-four hours. This amount 
may be very much increased or diminished in sickness. When 
the kidneys do not secrete it there is said to be suppression, 
but when it is present, yet cannot be passed, retention. It 
sometimes comes away involuntarily, either because there is 
no power to retain it, or because the patient is too ill to make 
his wants known. This circumstance should always be men- 
tioned to the doctor, and if possible he should be told whether 
it comes away in small quantities continuously, or a good 
deal was passed at once. If the doctor asks for a specimen 
to be saved for him, it should be obtained in the early morn- 
ing before breakfast, put in a perfectly clean bottle, which 
has been rinsed in scalding water and cooled, corked with a 
cork previously scrubbed with a clean brush. The presence 
of any foreign impurity prevents the doctor from forming an 
opinion of any value from his examination of it. When there 
is difficulty in passing water a flannel wrung out of very hot 
water and laid over the lower part of the bowels will some- 
times obviate it. The application may be renewed several 
times if not successful at first. A hot water bag held against 
the flannel prevents the necessity of changing it often. 


In diseases of the lungs phlegm is coughed up and expec- 
torated in greater or less quantities ; this matter is technically 
called sputa. Cups or bowls should be provided to receive it, 
instead of handkerchiefs, and it should be kept for the doctor 
to inspect, as it is sometimes a valuable indication of the nat- 
ure of the ailment. Children Should be persuaded to spit it 
out, they almost invariably swallow it if left to themselves. 

If there is vomiting, the nurse should notice whether it 
takes place immediately after eating or not, and if the matter 
comes up easily or is preceded by reaching; also if it is ac- 
companied with nausea. She should see if there is undi- 
gested food mixed with the vomitus, orbile, or dark colored 
matter like coffee-grounds, showing the presence of blood. 
Small pieces of ice given one at a time will sometimes relieve 
nausea, and a mustard plaster on the pit of the stomach 
stop vomiting. Iced soda water may be tried, or an ice bag 
applied over the spine opposite the stomach. The doctor 
may wish to encourage the vomiting as a proper effort of 
nature to dislodge something from the stomach which ought 
not to be there. 

An observant person may learn much from the attitude 
which the sufferer habitually assumes. This is particularly 
important in children who cannot describe their own symp- 
toms. If one lung is affected the invalid will lie on that side 
to give free play to the sound lung which has double duty to 
perform. In some diseases of the heart, and air passages, 
the patient cannot breathe comfortably lying down and in- 
stinctively tries to raise the head and chest as high as pos- 
sible. Lying on the back with the knees drawn up indicates 
some inflammation of the abdomen, as this position lessens the 
strain on the muscles in that region. When pain is muscular 
the sufferer will lie on the part affected if possible, because 
pressure relieves pain of this nature, but if it is of an inflam- 
matory character the tenderness is increased by pressure and 
therefore it will be avoided. 

Sick people are easily deceived with regard to the amount 
of sleep that they have obtained and their report can seldom 
be depended upon. The nurse should be able to tell not 
only the duration, but the character of the sleep, whether it 
was quiet and refreshing, or restless and broken by starting 
and muttering. 

When there is delirium it is important to notice whether 
the sufferer is conscious at times, or can be recalled to him- 
self by speaking to him, if he sees strange shapes and raves 
of them, or merely talks to himself quietly, nervous twitching, 
picking at the bedclothes and trembling of the wrists and 
hands are unfavorable symptoms and should be reported to 
the doctor. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


The glad New Year with heartsome cheer, 
Comes bounding o’er the lea, 

Of endless things now gaily sings, 
Oh, list! the minstrelsy. 


Of wedding-bells now softly tells, 
And sweet love’s dear delight, 

Of music’s charm untouched by harm, 
And magic voices bright. 


And swift the light of glances bright, 
The new year blithely flings, 
Though icy cold, its frosty hold, 
The welcome joyous rings. 


With eager feet we haste to greet 
A melody so rare, 

And clasp full well the music’s swell, 
And trust the future fair. 


—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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Unginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BUFFALO BUG. 
ONE Way To DiscouRAGE HIM. * 
“The curse has come upon us, 
Cried the Lady of Shalott” 
Exclaimed Barbara one day, as she flung open the door of 
the sitting room where her mother and sister sat placidly 
sewing. 

“What’s the matter now, Bab?” said Meg, who was used 
to her sister’s impulsive ways and rather liked to see her “in 
a vortex,” as Barbara expressed it, when she was more 
than usually busy. 

“Nothing,” replied Barbara in her high tragedy style, sug- 
gestive of slow music and blue lights, “only I’ve found 
buffalo bugs under the edges of my carpet ;” and she flung 
hersel€ upon the old fashioned sofa in limp despair. 

“Dear, dear,” said the mother sympathetically, “ whatever | 
shall we do? We’ve just had our carpets all put down clean | 
for the winter, and it does seem as if [ couldn’t go to work 
and take them all up again. Besides, some of them won't 
bear another such handling. I did hope to get through the 
winter without any extra expense, and in the spring perhaps 
the way may be opened to us to get some new ones, we can’t | 
now, any way.” 

At this Barbara emerged from the big, soft pillow where | 
she had buried her face, like the ostrich, as if that would fend 
off whatever evil threatened, and an air of sudden determi- | 
nation came over her. 

“T know what we can do, we can take up all our carpets | 
and live on bare floors this winter.” 

“Yes, and have chilblains and pneumonia in consequence,” 
wailed Meg, who was a luxury-loving maiden and could never 
understand how Barbara could enjoy having everything so 
primitive and old fashioned. 

“Not at all, my Lady Margaret. People who live over 
elegant hard wood floors don’t fill early tombs necessarily.” 

““No, but they have handsone floors and elegant rugs to 
lay over them, and we have neither.” 

So they argued and discussed the matter a while and 
finally agreed to let Barbara have her way this time, and if it 
was not satisfactory to the rest, she should retire from farther 
household direction. And this is what she did. 

She arose early next morning, cleared the dining room of 
furniture and took up the carpet. The maid-of-all-work mop- 
ped the floor till it was as clean as silver. After breakfast 
Barbara went to the village painter and engaged him to come 
that afternoon and put a coat of dark slate paint on the floor, 
which he did. In four days it was hard and dry so that he put 
on the second coat. Ina week that, too, was hard and ready 
to be used. In the mean time, Barbara had taken the best 
part of the old carpet, made a rug from it three yards square 
for the middle of the room under the table, and the rest, 
badly worn as it was, she had cut lengthwise of the breadths 
into strips three-quarters of an inch wide, sewed them to- 
gether, wound the strips into big balls and taken them toa 
woman in the village who was dextrous in weaving rag car- 
pets. After getting Barbara’s rather original ideas the 
woman went to work and in a week had woven several rugs 
one yard wide and two yards long, leaving the warp a quarter 
of a yard long at each end for Barbara to knot like the Turkish | 
rugs. These, though home made, were very pretty and effec- 
tive, and cost only twenty-five cents a yard. Next day Bar- | 
bara spread her old-new rugs on her floor, arranged the room | 
in her most attractive style and invited the family to inspect | 
it. The result was charming to them all, and from that hour all 
opposition to the gospel of bare floors ceased, as far as ¢hat 


family was concerned. Barbara went on from one room to | 
another in very much the same fashion, varying the colors of | 


| again. Housecleaning, that annual bugbear of American 


| the children. Peace reigns supreme in the family, and the 
| danger from buffalo bugs is so greatly diminished by depriv- 


the paint to suit the general tone of the room; sometimes 
laying on a border of a darker shade around the edges of the 
floor, and using the old carpets for rugs, thus giving thema 
new lease of life. The expense was slight, for she did a good . 
deal of the painting herself in rooms where she left the 
middle bare, and only painted a wide border which would 
just come under the edges of the centre rug. The dust in the 


| room was reduced to a minimum, because the bare floors do 


not hold the dust that a carpet does, nor is there the constant, F 
impalpable dust arising from the tread over it, that must a 
always obtain from the very nature of things, with even the 
most thoroughly swept carpet, and which settles upon every &s 

available spot where dust cav settle. Then the labor of keep- Bas 
ing the room clean was greatly lessened, because in order to 
clean a room where the floor is not covered with a nailed- 


| down carpet, it is only necessary to throw all the rugs out of 


doors to be shaken, when the wind will carry away forever 
the dust in them, and to wipe off the floor with a damp mop. 
When it is thoroughly dry, spread the rugs again, and all the 
annoyance of having the dust settle back upon the furniture 
and wood work is done away with for there is no dust / 
settle; and your room is clean and will keep clean if treated 
jn this way occasionally. 

The female portion of Barbara’s family were more than << 
pleased and voted her bare floor experiment a wild success. 
Barbara did some fancy-work for a friend and earned money 
enough thereby to lay a new floor in the lower hall, which a 
was so easily done and so satisfactory that she at once began ag 


to plan for a similar change in the living room in the spring, ee 
and after a year’s trial of the bare floor system, they say 
nothing would induce them to have nailed-down carpets a 


women, that torture to weak backs, that dread to slender a 


| pocket-books, has lost its terrors, for the paint and windows 
| are cleaned from time to time as they require it, and so there 


is no more vernal upheaval, so distressing to “John” and 


ing them of their favorite rallying place and camping ground 
—the carpets—that their invasion of drawers and closets is 


| substantially at an end; or if they do invade such places, 


their presence is readily discovered and extermination is easy. 
Do try it, oh ye readers of Goop HousekeeEpinc. Lay 
aside your prejudices against bare floors, and if after twelve 
months’ trial of them you do not rejoice in the emancipation 
they give from dust and labor—why you can return to the old 

bondage at any time by nailing down your carpets again. 
—Agnes W. Canning. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HER PANTRY SHELVES. 
Her pantry shelves! Ah, me! Ah, me! 
They formed a picture fair to see; Fe 
Such brandied peaches ! such canned pears; ~ 
She really took me unawares, = 
When, with a gay hilarity, 


She bade me look. E’en proud was she; 

And when I answered sportively, 

She’d better guard from men and bears 
Her pantry shelves; 


She shut the door and turned the key. 

Oh, how I begged! We then made free 4 

To taste the sweets—delicious wares ; — 

Ah, Cupid! he who wins her, shares . 
Her pantry shelves. 


—Tone L. Jones. 
“SEEK thou no veil to shroud thy soft brown hair, 
Wrap thou no mantle round thy graceful form ; 
‘Lhe cloudless sky smiles forth as still and fair, 
As though the earth could never know a storm.”’—J/rs. Norton. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How To KrEEp THEM Busy AND Happy AT SMALL EXPENSE. 


g HEN you tell us that the children of 
a home are habitually happy, you 
hint also at their diet, discipline, 
and careful mental and physical 
training, and assure us of the peace 
and comfort of the adult members 
of that home. The happiness of 
our boys and girls depends as much 
, wy, upon the health of the mind as that 
of the body. As bodily strength 

5) Bere demands exercise, so strength and 
growth of mind calls for use of fac- 
ulties. And a far greater tax it is 
to the overworked mother to pro- 
vide occupation fox busy brain and restless fingers than to 
keep well and hearty the active, growing body. A child with 
nothing to do is miserable. ow to keep the children dusy, 
and consequently Awppy is a question ever staring mothers in 
the face. ‘Their A/zy is their work; and be sure if the 
mothers provide or suggest nothing the children will them- 
selves, of good or evil, as it happens to be. 

The out-door life of summer furnishes abundant amusement 
for restless little ones. It is the long, rainy days and cold 
storms of winter which drive them in-doors, and crowds them 
about the mother’s knee to sorely try her wits and patience. 

An unlimited purse in a liberal hand can fill the youngsters’ 
drawer to overflowing with an endless variety of ingenious 
toys. Even then there is a satiety, and fewer and simpler 
playthings have greater interest. Only the children them- 
selves can tell us why tiie weather-beaten, much-abused rag 
doll of the household is more beloved than angelic, bisque- 
faced Florinda; or why the rough, irregular blocks from the 
factory are more highly prized than the brightly painted 
cubes of the toy shop. 

Let us tell you of one mother who, like many of us, pos- 
sessed only limited time and a limited purse. Last winter, 
shut in by banks of white drifts and cold, biting winds, she 
was often called upon to propose some new pastime for her 
little girls of three and four years of age. After their small 
collection of nondescript toys were tired of, and block houses 
lost their charm, Mrs. Goodhue hit upon the expedient of 
paper cutting for an especial afternoon treat. Her mental 
vision of bright eyes put out by sharply-pointed shears sug- 
gested the purchase of round-bladed scissors ; and of course 
there must be two pairs. At first thought this seemed extrav- 
agant, if not foolish, but the reflection that their cost would 
probably be spent upon more fragile and less pleasing toys, 
and the certainty of long hours of pleasurable quiet for both 
mother and children, won the day. 

When not in use, the scissors were kept in Mrs. Goodhue’s 
button box on the clock shelf. A certain corner of the bay 
window was given over to the litter, and only in that spot 
were papers allowed to be cut. At the same time sheets were 
furnished and the children taught to cut nothing without per- 
mission. Patience and unrelaxed firmness were necessary to 
prevent the indiscriminate slashing of fancy work and articles 
of dress. Fashion plates, illustrated catalogues and picture 
cards, were laid aside for the afternoon entertainments. It 
was amusing to notice how quickly the baby learned to 
handle the blades, and actually cut out a picture instead of 
tearing it, as had been her first method. We might suggest 
that for older children cheap colored papers be provided and 
the colors taught. 

Frequently Mrs. Goodhue took time to fashion dolls and 
dolls’ furniture, cutting an outfit for each child; and two 


miniature homes were set up with tables, chairs and beds, on 
the window sills. Made of paste board these easily stood 
erect, and if put by at night answered for another dull day's 
diversion. If, before the children became too tired, each tiny 
scrap of cuttings was picked up by chubby fingers, into paste 
board box or dustpan, it was a triumphant, happy mother, as 
well as babies, who greeted the father at the close of the 
gloomy winter’s day. 

Many times during that winter was the button box raided, 
for the largest and prettiest buttons to string. With a coarse 
needle, and a button tied at the end of the double thread, 
Eloise and Leslie made long “ charm strings,” or short ones, 
which they teased their mother to tie about their baby wrists. 
From this, they came to sewing buttons on their doll dresses, 
by joining the edge of a hem to one of the four eyelet 
holes. Later they learned the right way. Their mother might 
have told you that for weeks afterward buttons were swept 
out of hidden corners, and that her supply ran so low, that she 
was obliged to forbid the box entirely, and to purchase whole 
cards of cheap buttons just for the girls to string, and to keep 
in a box of their own. However, the expense was little, and 
the amusement unending. 

A little school-girl stopped in one day to warm herself. The 
pleasure of the children over her slate and pencil suggested 
another purchase, and five-cent slates and pencils were ready 
for the mother’s next busy day and the babies’ cross one. By 
far the greatest pleasure was the scrubbing of the slates with 
a small, wet rag. Neglect to put away the slates at night re- 
sulted in their being trod on, and when the broken fragments 
were carried out, the mother resorted to lead pencils and 
paper. As these were her first children, Mrs. Goodhue may 
be pardoned her surprise at the unexpected result. The 
white walls of the new home proved too tempting, and an un- 
sightly scrawl appeared near the sewing machine, and an- 
other near the bedroom door. From that time the pencils 
were never accessible unless the mother was in the room; 
and even then she was obliged to keep a strict watch to pre- 
vent the defacement of wood work, books and forbidden 
papers. Older girls might be taught to draw; or scrap-books 
and paste on the dining-room table would delight and occupy 
an otherwise troublesome child. If the mother’s work can go 
on with few interruptions, is it not well worth the time taken 
to clear up? 

It passes our comprehension, how some women can expect 
their progeny to be reasonably good tempered, and yet pro- 
vide nothing whatever to assure a healthy cheerfulness. They 
will lay aside for themselves a bolt of muslin for rainy days’ 
occupation, and regard the smallest amount spent in chil- 
dren’s toys a needless expense. A schoolma’am boarding in 
a well-to-do family told us of such a parent the other day. 
The little girls had dolls, to be sure, but that was all; and 
these had been purchased during some surprising streak of 
generosity on the part of the close-pursed father. Old and 
battered, and minus a wardrobe, pieces of an old shawl 
were considered fine enough, when the dolls were clothed 
at all. Anything was good enough for the children to play 
with, except the parlor cane-seat chairs, into which it was 
regarded a sacrilege to allow a child to scramble, much 
more to play horse with. Before the teacher's term was 
taught the dolls were dressed in neat calico gowns made from 
remnants left from the quilting. And to the children’s de- 
light not one garment of the two whole outfits furnished was 
sewed on, but made to take on and off, to button and un- 
button. It is safe to say that the little Stark girls had never 
been so nearly wild with joy, when some odds and ends of gay 
ribbons and laces were added for their dollies’ further adorn- 
ment. Clay pipes and a dish of soapsuds initiated them into 
the wondrous beauty of the soapbubble, to the great dis- 
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may of the servant over the prospect of an increase in wash- 
ings. Ten-cent oil-cloth aprons saved the slop, appeased the 
kitchen goddess, and did good service long after the pipes 
had lost their stems. 

Bring in the bag of clothespins some day when the children 
feel fretful, and build pig pens for them. If they take a great 
fancy to the pins, buy a few dozen to add to their playthings. 
One mother, anxious to finish some stitching, quieted the 
clamorous little people with some clothespin dollies, which she 
dressed in a few moments from scraps of gingham picked up 
from the floor at her side. Suppose you buy small tack ham- 
mers and papers of tacks to drive into blocks or shingles. 
Empty baking-powder cans with lids, empty bottles without 
the corks (which are said to be poisonous), large glass 
marbles to roll from one to the other across the carpet, small 
brooms to help mother with the sweeping, can all be included 
in the list of inexpensive toys. 

To a mother horrified at sight of the dingiest stew-pan in 
the cupboard, brought by her young hopeful into the parlor, 
where sat a distinguished caller, was suggested the idea of 
buying cheap, new tinware just for the children’s play house. 
Bright, new tin pails filled with the smallest potatoes or apples 
from the cellar bin are sure to please. Could the baby hurt 
himself with an egg beater to whirl about? A ten cent one 
would answer. Mrs. Gilmore allows her little folks to play 
with the large dripping-pans. With a worsted horseline tied 


to one handle, the beloved dollies are given a fine sleigh ride. | 


Whenever a neighbor of ours bakes a batch of ginger cook- | 


ies, her boy and girl hunt up their wooden rolling-pins. Each 
is provided with a flat board and a wad of the dough, which 
is frequently dropped on the floor and stepped on _ be- 
fore it is placed in tiny scalloped pans into the oven. This 
indulgence is granted only on days just before the scrubbing 
is done. 

From the Kindergarten dealers, you can obtain a box of 
paste board money for a quarter. These with eight-cent 
pocket-books, and a “ store ”’ stocked on chairs will count on a 
whole afternoon’s entertainment. Teach the oldest children 
to “‘make change.”’ Rig up a tent with a blanket over the 
dining-room chairs, or lend them cast-off clothing in which to 
“dress up.”—But we go on enumerating at risk of the 
reader’s fatigue. 

Acting on the advice of a well known contributor of this 
magazine, we opened the children’s underwaists in front, and 
they soon learned to dress themselves with a very little help, 
and even to button-their own shoes. But after the novelty 
wore off came the tug of war. It was often found easier to 
pick up a child and dress it entirely than to coax persistently, 
and watch to see that it was done. Fortunately this course 
was not continued, and after firmly insisting for a few morn- 
ings that each should dress himself as far as he was able, it 
soon grew to be an easy duty which none thought of shirking. 
A kiss and a hug from mamma proved sufficient reward. It 


is wonderful the amount of help one child can be to a busy | 


woman, if only he is properly taught. Little duties early as- 
sumed, make greater ones to follow easier of accomplishment. 


But if you intend to teach your children to put away their cloth- | 


ing or toys, provide places and insist upon their being put 
there. And don’t yield to them, as you will many times be 
tempted to do, when they complain that they “ don’t feel like 
it.” If you keep a damp wash-rag on a low nail in the bath- 
room, there will be no necessity for you to drop all your work 
to wipe George’s fingers after he has finished his fruit. 

Most children will enjoy brushing their own teeth. Just 
here let us offer a word of advice. Begin when your baby is 
eighteen months old to clean his tiny teeth, and keep it up as 
regularly as you do your own. Dentists will teil you this is 
none too early; that the second set will be all the sounder, 


and besides the children will be spared much suffering from 
toothache. 

Teach the children to be careful of their playthings. The 
time to have them put away is when they begin to kick them 
about. Don’t have them all out at the same time. Hide a 
few for a week. We confess we could not have held out as 
did a friend of ours in teaching her little girl care with her 
playthings. She took away a box of dishes, just after Christ- 
mas, for one whole month, on account of the careless break- 
ing of three plates. This little Anna keeps her toys and 
handsome picture books from one year’s end to another, as a 
result of the lesson. 

And don’t forget one thing more: Teach the babies to sing. 
There are so many merry jingles for children nowadays. They 
can often catch the tune of your lullaby, as they close their tired 
eyes insleep. Some primary teacher will gladly give you her 
school songs, or you can get some Kindergarten plays. The 
St. Nicholas collection of songs contains bright, sparkling 
melodies for children of all ages. Remember, too, the Sunday 
school songs. You will be rested some day when the little 
folks place the chairs in a row, open books and sing in 
childish joy as they “ play church ” like grown people. 

Now, in face of all these hints for childrens’ pleasure, one 
word of caution must be added: Don’t do too much! Don't 
get them into the habit of always depending upon you for 
entertainment, or of throwing themselves upon your hands, as 
soon as one toy ceases to please. ‘Teach them self-reliance. 
Let them alone when they are good. Let them sit down in 
their little rockers and indulge in some original baby reflec- 
tions. Solitude is as good for them as for you. 

There is no pretension in these few rambling notes to any- 
thing new or original. The ingenious mind and skillful fin- 
gers with the “ knack ” for home-made toys will need no help 
which we can give. There is an endless variety of ** what-to- 
do’s”’ for the fertile mind. The Kindergartner especially 
need not be without resources, and may well have the envy of 
harrassed mothers. But may not such learn a few simple 
methods by visiting the schools or sending for circulars and 
studying the gifts appropriate to their own home nurseries ? 

Is it not possible, then, with time and hands full to over- 
flowing, and purses decidedly the opposite, to make the com- 
ing winter peaceful and happy to all concerned by keeping 


the children busy ? 
—Lilisabeth F. Purdy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JANUARY. 


Now January comes to mark the way, 
A milestone, ’twixt the old and new: 
We enter in, yet lingering pause to say, 
“Old year, dear year, a last adieu.” 


What brings the new year to us, that shall make 
It precious in our thoughts as thou? 

Ah, well! we could not if we would, but take 
The veilings from his youthful brow. 


And onward we must ever press, nor faint: 
The ambushed danger that we fear, 

May show to us an aureole, and paint 
God’s love and mercy very bright and clear. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 


On, what a glory doth this world-put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 

Under the bright and giorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed and days well spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 

Has lifted up for ail, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear.—Longfellow. 
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ABOUT EDUOATIONAI RECREATION 


For THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS. 


INTER amusements follow very 
closely in the footsteps of sum- 
mer sports, the tennis tour- 
naments tell us if nothing else 
does, that that fascinating en- 
joyment has departed with the 
summer. Perhaps a few sug- 
gestions for the long winter 
evenings will not come amiss. 
Of course, in the cities and 
larger towns this will hardly be 
needed, for there is always 
something in the way of plays, 
concerts, etc., to meet the taste 

™ of all, although not always the 
purse. A one or union, either musical, literary or theatrical 
or all combined, where the young, married and unmarried 
both belong, is more beneficial to all concerned then when 
the young are alone in the enjoyment. In the latter case 
these are far more apt to cultivate the feet at the expense of 
the head. 

In the first place let congenial friends begin by meeting at 
each other’s house in rotation, or otherwise, as is most conven- 
ient. Donot meet more than once ina fortnight. Take pains 
that the evening fixed upon does not interfere with church 
night, guild or sociable. It is sometimes wise to limit the 
number to twenty-five or thirty and also the age, having none 
under sixteen except, of course, the children in the house where 
the meeting is he!d. I do not advise too much “ red tape” 
for that will in the end spoil the real enjoyment. Of course it 
is objectionable to have any one elected to membership that 
is not generally liked or approved of. That can be prevented 
by the use of the ballot. The best in such gatherings will be 
found the secret ballot, a box, as many white balls as there 
are members and as many black balls as the club shall decide 
will reject, three, five or seven, the latter number being pref- 
erable, as sometimes one or two ina company may have 
secret spite, but one is not apt to have seven decided enemies. 
There should be one appointed to arrange the programme. 
He should be appointed for a specified time, either the whole 
season from October until May, orhalf aterm. After a meet- 
ing is closec, he should go to several members and ask that 
they contribi te their share towards the next entertainment 
and to make i nown the title of reading, recitation, song or 
instrumental, tne day or night of the entertainment, so as to 
more easily classify it or moje thoroughly, “ Mix it up.” 

Naturally all who consider that they have voice enough to 
sing have their own repertoire, either their own choice or the 
teacher’s. From experience I can say that the latter is not 
always to be relied upon any more than the former. 

Comic songs should have no place, that is, the really comic 
ones. There are those that border on the funny that are very 
enjoyable, “Johny Jones and his Sister Sue ” 
of Hubbard Smith’s other works, the music is laughable with- 
out the words, the two combined, irresistible. So also of the 
jolly college songs that our “ Harvard ” Brother or “ Yale” 
Cousin, sing so well. Whoever has a clear tenor can sing 
“ Dancing in the barn,” but unless a reasonably high voice, it 
is almost sure to be squeaky. 

I doubt if many, north of Maryland have ever heard the 
“Grasshopper Opera” it was written some years ago for the 
“Wednesday Night Club” of Baltimore, and afterwards pub- 


lished by Ottro Suttro of the same city. Every one knows of | 


the little yarn, ‘“ The Grasshopper sat on a sweet potato vine, 
and a big turkey gobbler came up behind and consumed him 


and a number | 


| 


off of the sweet potato vine.” It seems rather a silly sentence 
to enlarge upon, but once seen in all its glory on a stage or 
elevation it is decidedly unique. “Our Social Union” gave it. 
All the participants were dressed in green with green gauze 
wings, there were four principal singers and then a number 
in the chorus. The “Grasshoppers” needed considerable 
practice before coming before their friends. Who shall say 
they did not have the most fun. 

I must confess myself sadly ignorant of much more in the 
funny line, as with the exception of the above mentioned 
“ Johnny Jones,” and the Grasshopper, I have no others among 
my music. 

“The Skipper and his Boy,” by Gabriel, and “ The Queen’s 
Letter,” by J. W. Hobbs, are both written for gentlemen 
singers. The latter is quite well adapted to a contralto and is 
a beautiful song. ‘The Bridge” (Lindsay), “ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the deep” (Knight), “Three Fishers” (Hallah), 
* Kathleen Mavourneen ” (Crouch), “ Janet’s Choice ” (Clari- 
bel), and “ Five O’clock in the Morning” by the same author, 
are old songs that will never grow old or be tiresome. There 


| are a great many songs that for the time are considered pretty 


or even more than pretty, but cannot breast the gvind of the 
hand organ. J. L. Molloy’s, songs will always hold their own, 
through their peculiarity I think. The majority are slightly 
minor. Some of the most popular are “The Vagabond,” 
“Two little lives,” “ The King’s Highway,” “ The Kerry 
Dance,” “The Clang of the Wooden Spoon,” “The Baby 
and the Fly,” “The Dustman,” “ Punchinello,” “ Mistress 
Prue,” “ London Bridge” and “ Darby and Joan.” One can- 
not fail in choosing one of these if it suits the voice, none of 
them are excessively Azgh and are rather better adapted toa 
mezzo-soprano or baritone. “Faith and Hope,” by H. 
Millard, is something on the style of “ Darby and Joan,” and 
alittle bit sorrowful. ‘‘ Waiting’ and “ When the Tide Comes 
In,” by the same author, with the exception of his sacred 
songs, are best worthy of recommendation. I hope this 
will not be considered narrow minded, but ¢#ey have stood the 
test and are never ready for the shelf of any one’s memory. 

A truly beautiful song, words by our own Longfellow and 
music by Balfe, is ‘“‘ The Day is Done.” This like all I have 
mentioned, needs thorough practice and a reasonable amount 
of expression, and please bear in mind, excessive quivering 
of the voice is vo¢ expression, but weakness. 

“The Village Blacksmith’s Bride,” by G. Holzel not only 
should be sung well, but the accompaniment well played and 
with decision not loud enough to drown the voice. ‘“* Miserere 
Domine,”’ by Blockley, and “ Will he Come,” by Sullivan, are 
also greatly dependant on the nicety and exactness of the 
piano. Itis hardly necessary for me to mention “ The Lost 
Chord,” by Sullivan, as it is so very difficult, that, although I 
have heard it sung often, I have but once heard it well 
rendered. 

“ Twickenham Ferry ” and “ The Three Sailor Boys,” ( Mar- 
zials), “The Midshipmite,” (Adams), ‘“‘O Fair Dove O Fond 
Dove,” (Gatty), are favorites. “Kitty of Coleraine,” by T. M. 
Brown is acu¢e song and was not long since illustrated in 
Harpers Magazine. That is an Irish song, as also is “ Terence’s 
Farewell to Kathleen,” by Le Patourel. There is another 
lovely Irish song, but alas I am not Irish enough to know if 
I spell the title correctly and do not know the composers 
name, it is “ Eileen Alanna.” With two voices it is prettier 
then when sung as a solo. 

“Jessie’s Dream,” by Blockly, is in itself a song worth 
listening to, but when the description of the Siege of Luck- 
now is read, and this, the “ Relief of Lucknow” is sung im- 
mediately afterward, it is far more interesting. Any one 
knowing the history of the siege and relief, know that “ Have- 
lock and his Highlanders” were the brave one’s that saved 
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the beseiged. Another Scotch song is “ Bessie the Maid of 
Dundee.” The dear old song “ Auld Robin Gray” is still a 
favorite and should be. An interesting anecdote was told me 
some years ago, of two well known Prima Donnas being in- 
vited to sing at a private musical, in England, I think. Itgoes 
without saying there was jealousy, and equally so that names 
are not mentioned. In some way the one learned what the 
other was going to sing and perfected herself in it, knowing 
she would sing first ; one can easily imagine Madame C’s feel- 
ings when her friend (?) rendered her own selection. She im- 
mediately told the hostess she could not sing, not being pre- 
pared. The gentleman who related this to me, knowing how 
beautifully Madame C could sing “ Auld Robin Gray,” per- 
suaded her to give 7¢, which she did and so impressively that 
when she arose from the piano there was nota dry eye, so 
runs the story. 

“My Queen,” (Blumenthal), “ When Sparrows Build,” 
(Gabriel), ‘‘ He Thinks I do not Love Him,’ (Madame Sainton- 
Dolby), and “ Break, Break, Break,” words by Tennyson, are 
worthy a place in any one’s collection, the last three are of 
the sea. 

The list of vocal music could be continued ad “ibitum, but 
I will close mine by mentioning three or four more. 

“The Owl,” (J. R. Thomas), “The Last Adieu,” (E. A. 
Hall), “ Dormi Pure,” (Salvatore Scuderi), and “ Non é Ver,” 
(Tito Mittei), The last two are more pretentious than any 
preceding ones. Being Italian they are necessarily on the 
operatic order and are quite pretty if nicely rendered. 

The greater number of the songs mentioned can be had in 
the cheaper forms, printed music instead of engraved. A 


great many can be found in the different books that sell for | 


fifty cents. 


scenic arrangements and make a delightful change from ordi- 
nary parlor plays such as “ Estranged,” “Blue-Beard ” and “ I] 
Jacobi ;”’ the last was published in Harfer’s Magazine the fall 
of 1878 if I remember rightly ; if it has appeared in book form 
I have never seen it. 

Another innovation, and it would eventually be a pleasure 
to all concerned and the families, rather a wide range, would 
be the giving of “ Mother Goose Lancers. ” It was arranged 
for the Lady Dufferin’s ball, in Ottawa. After the Vander- 
bilts’ big ball the score became public property. There are 
eight couples dressed in “ Mother Goose ” costumes, I should 
say, “ Mother Goose’s” character's costumes; “ Jack and 
Jill,” “ Tom the Piper’s Son,” with his pipe, ‘* Taffy,” “ King 
Cole,” “Simple Simon,” “The Man in the Moon,” “ Little 
Boy Blue,” and “Geergie Podgie.”” The rest dress like the 
boys and girls. As they dance they sing the nursery rhyme ; 
and I venture to predict the babies will hear more of ‘ Mother 
Goose” then ever before. The tired mother will find herself 
singing softly the delightfully silly songs that make music for 
the lancers. By the way, how many know that “ Mother 
Goose,” is classical ? Or how many generations of children 
have been sung to sleep or talked into quiet by “ Three Little 
Mice,” or “ Old Mother Hubbard ? ” 

I trust our Goop HovusEKEEPING friends will not think 
this too much of a digression, for surely the entertainment 
of our young fo'ks is numbered one in the art of good house- 


keeping. 
—Grace Nye Steiger. 


THERE’s bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in the heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth 
It is this, it is this.—A/oore. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SKULL CAP (Scutelaria). 


OLD-TIME DocTRINES AND METHODS. 


HE medicinal properties of this 
herb are not appreciated. For 
sleeplessness, restlessness, and 
nervous affections in general, 
physicians now-a-days prescribe 
bromide of potassium, morphine, 
or laudanum, as the case may be, 
or whichever drug they happen 
to specially favor. But years 
ago, when one of a household 
fell sick and became wakeful and 
nervous, our grand-dames would 
steep a generous handful of skull 
cap herb and the patient was made 

to drink freely of the infusion, which often quieted the tor- 

tured brain and nerves. The old ways are safe, good ways, 
after all. Let us go back to them when it is advisable. 

Catnip is safer than paregoric, and for restlessless quite as 

efficacious in its desired action. Skull cap tea is safer than 

bromide or opium, bringing to the sufferer none of the ill 

effects that are sure to result from the continued use of either 

of these drugs, and often a more powerful quietus of diseased 
nerves and an over-active brain. 

One of our neighbors makes it a point to gather a big bas- 
ketful of this herb each August to distribute among sufferers, 
as well as for her own use. This year I accompanied her, 
and learned to find and recognize the little herbacious plant, 
hidden among clumps of water weeds and thickets of rushes 


in an alder swamp. 
There are a number of little operettas that need little if any | J 


Skull cap has a tiny blue flower, the calyx of which, when 


| inverted, resembles a helmet with the vizor raised. It also 


has curious seed vessels, by which one can easily learn to rec- 


| ognize the plant. It seldom grows more than eighteen inches 


in height; oftener eight or twelve inches. I have never found 


| it growing elsewhere than in swamps or on wet, marshy land. 


In picking the stems, care is necessary not to uproot the plant, 
for by so doing it is easily exterminated in a locality. Hold 
the root stalk firm with one hand, while with the other you 


| strip it of leaves. If you are not familiar with the plant, and 


fail to discover it through my necessarily imperfect descrip- 
tion, consult some old person in a country neighborhood, and 
doubtless he can direct you to some swamp where it grows in 
abundance. In.my own neighborhood I find but two persons 


| who know skull cap-when they see it, so obsolete has it be- 


come in use. 

In an old pamphlet, “ The Two Systems,” compiled in 1844 
by Dr. Samuel Emmons, I read: “Skull cap herb, made into 
tea, allays nervousness and excitement.” 

And it does. Dear old Dr. Emmons, you were right! I 
have given this tea tq little nervous, restless babies, who 
twitched and started in their sleep as though convulsions 
threatened, and it soon quieted the little patients. I have 
seen skull cap tea prescribed for a diseased old person, 
who often declares he is nothing but a bundle of nerves, 
and this safe, simple herb tea quiets, soothes, and in- 
duces sleep when bromide and morphine have for him 
failed to do so. 

It does my heart good to see these safe, good, old ways 
revived; to see our physicians advocating the use of onions 
for congestion, sumac buds for sore throat, and nettle 
leaves for palsy. A few years ago they were all stigma- 
tized as an old woman’s whims, but now their virtue is 
acknowledged, and old-time doctrines, herbs, and methods 


are in the ascendency. 
—Clarissa Lotter, 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
CELERY. 
Irs GRowTH, GARNISHING, AND GOODNESS. 


HIS branch of horticuiture has made rapid 
and wonderful strides in the increased 
amounts grown within the past few years. 
Formerly we considered it a great luxury, 
feeling satisfied to have it as an accom- 
paniment to the “Thanksgiving turkey” 
and “ Christmas goose ;”’ but now, in some 
parts of the country, it is raised in such 
quantities that it graces the tables of rich 

and poor alike. My attention has been particularly called to 

the growth of this delicious, succulent vegetable within the 

past few years; for my home being in the celery center,* I 

literally “live, move, and have my being” in an atmosphere 

of celery. If we go for an afternoon drive, we have to ride 
miles to get out of sight of it; for there is 


AAAAAAARAAAA 


Celery to right of us; 
Celery to left of us; 
Celery in front of us; 
Celery behind us. 

Neither do we escape the sme// of it; but, to me, the smell 
of growing celery is a delightful fragrance. We are sur- 
rounded on all sides by black marsh-lands that, till within a 
few years, were considered utterly worthless, when the Hol- 
land Dutch came in, bought up little tracts here and there, 
which they ditched, and commenced the raising of celery, and 
now the growing of this vegetable has sprung into such mag- 
nitude as to give our little city a national reputation. It is 
estimated that over one hundred growers are engaged in its 
cultivation around us, and for the past year the sales will 
aggregate the sum of four hundred thousand dollars. 

In selecting celery for the table, it is well to remember that 
the, Jong bunches are not the dest. The flat, short bunches 
are much superior, being firmer and having a peculiarly nutty 
flavor that is very agreeable. There are many ways in which 
you can make use of celery that has been left over and be- 
come wilted, also of the coarse stalks not nice enough to go 
in the celery glass. 


Celery Salad. 

Cut the celery in pieces half an inch long. Just before serving 
pour over any nice salad dressing. 
Celery on Toast. 

Boil celery that has been cut in half-inch pieces in a saucepan- 
ful of water, in which put alittle pinch of soda. After boiling a 
half hour, change the water, boil a half hour longer, take it up ina 
strainer, and pour it into a pan containing a little milk or cream, but- 
ter, salt and pepper. Have two or three slices of bread toasted, 
butter them and place in the bottom of a hot vegetable dish, over 
which pour the boiling mixture, and you will find it delicious. 
Celery Soup. 

Boil a pint of celery as in the receipt above. When tender, drain. 
Have ready two quarts of hot milk, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Drop in the celery. Have your 
tureen hot. Dish and serve immediately with whole crackers 
on top. 

There need be but little waste, for the tops even can be 
called into requisition as a garnish for salads and cold meats. 

I recall an amusing incident that happened some years 
since in regard to celery asa garnish. I had a raw servant 
at the time, who had never worked out before. I intended 
having company to tea one evening, and among the good 
things I intended to have was sliced turkey, garnished with 
celery tips. I washed the celery and filled my glasses. Then 
I carefully washed the ends, taking only the tender, light- 


* Kalamazoo, Mich. 


green tips. These I carefully drained and laid in a pan by 
themselves ; the coarse, green ends I put in another pan. 
Then I said: 

“Jennie, put the celery in a cool place where the leaves 
will not wilt, for I want them to garnish the turkey, and the 
remainder give to Tom’s rabbit.” 

To my consternation and indignation, I found. when I was 
ready to adorn my platter, that the celery leaves had been 
put in the wood-shed and were frozen stiff. Discouraged and 
provoked, I said: 

“Jennie, why didn’t you doas I told you?” 

With a smile that was “ child-like and bland,” she replied : 

“Why, Mrs. C—,, I thought you said they were to garnish 
the rabbit!” 

—Annie Curd. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JACQUEMINOT. 


My grandchildren ask why I’m wearing 
The flame colored jacqueminot, 

When my face is old and withered, 
And my hair as white as snow. 

It’s a long and old, old story, 
But Reuben is dead and gone, 

And it seems to me something sacred, 
As the years wear slowly on. 


It is nearly fifty year since 
(I was not a grandmother then), 
But one of a crowd of lassies 
That were running “but and ben.”’ 
We came from the far Scotch country 
When father and mother were young; 
The Scotch are unco clannish 
To the hearth and the mother tongue. 


And when Reuben and I were married 
Our home was the farmhouse here. 
We had just ane bit of a bairnie, 
Our Jeanie sae blithe and dear, 
When it happened Tam McGregor 
At our house was often seen ; 
He had been set down as my sweetheart 
When I was a slip o’ a wean. 


But somehow before I knew it 
My Reuben was jealous quite, 
And his look grew cold and scornful, 
Till it all came out one night. 
I was asked to a wee bit party, 
But Reuben refused to go, 
But at tea time I wore red roses, 
Now, ye call them the “‘ Jacqueminot.” 


He looked at me kind o’ curious, 
My Reuben, and grimly smiled, 

“ Are the flowers for Tam McGregor?” 
He said, and I answered mild, 

For I saw it all in a moment, 
“ He’s engaged to sister Sue, 

I’m the only one knows their secret, 
But I wore the flowers for you.’’ 


—Annie L. Jackson. 


Original in Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 
KINDLING WOOD. 
SPLir FINE FOR THE KITCHEN FIRE. 
The joys of parents are secret, and so are their griefs and fears. 


When men begin to glory in wickedness, their punishment is not 
far off. 


Good thoughts are no better than good dreams, unless they are 
executed. 


A debt of gratitude is too often compromised at about ten cents 
on a dollar. 


Secrets are but poor property; if you circulate them, you lose 


them, and if you keep them, you lose the interest on your invest- 
ment. 
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IN THE OLD FARM KITOHEN. 

A LEAF FROM THE BooK OF MEMORY. 

III. 

REMEMBER a winter day when I watched 
from the windows of the old kitchen the 
arrival of those little feathery Goths and 
Vandals of the north that come down upon 
us year after year and lay waste the land. 
In those days I welcomed the first wavering 
scout with wildest joy ; but I confess that of 
late years my love has grown cold. Then it 

meant coasting and snow-balling, and all sorts of romps; 

now it means chills and coal bills and various unpleasant ac- 
companiments. But that day that I remember was unmarred 
by any of those shadows that come with years of discretion. 

When I first looked out in the morning the sky was gray with 

snow, not cold and pitiless as gray skies can be, but kindly, 

pressing close to earth in benign companionship, and setting 
its misty foundations in the midst of the fields. It seemed to 
grasp the tree-tops, so near did it bend, and draw them into its 
deeps as the snow began to fall. At first the flakes came by in 
bevies, like tiny white birds flying southward ; but, as the day 
wore on, the sunshine above the clouds loosened the whole 
snowy flood, and great feathery clusters came down in hordes. 

Sometimes they swept by on the wind, and sometimes they 

came toa sudden stand before the window and hovered there 

as though peering curiously into the warm interior. 

It was a gentle storm; the wind was faint and the air mild. 
As it increased, the whirling foundations of the sky drew near 
into the home fields, and the heavens seemed domesticated 
and tamed like the trees and shrubs around the house. The 
oaks gathered ridges of snow upon their rough branches, and 
all their crevices were full. The black oaks filled their leafy 
cups to the brim, and occasionally a sly, wintry zephyr came 
by and spilled the treasured crystals, leaving the brown 
chalices empty. They did not remain bare long, however. 
Flake after flake settled into their crisp hollows until they 
were full again. 

The smokes drifted away with the snow as if they were all 
birds of a feather, instead of children of those opposite ele- 
ments, frost and fire. The wind sighed gently among the 
spruces now and then, but scarcely disturbed the increasing 
burden that lay on their trembling boughs, so light was its 
touch. The withered flower-stalks in the garden slowly dis- 
appeared under the increasing drift, or decked themselves 
again with ghostly, delicate blossoms, whose unstable petals 
fell at the wind’s slightest,shake. 

Sometimes the storm slackened for a little time, showing 
long, misty glimpses across the white fields, where some farm- 
house peered out uncertainly from its storm-wrapped soli- 
tude. Then the gap closed again, and the world seemed to 
withdraw from us as the storm swept on between. 

All day long the storm kept up its busy whirling and sweep- 
ing and drifting ; but, as night drew near, it suddenly failed, 
the flakes became scattering and scarce, and the clouds grew 
ragged and thin in the west, torn asunder by a great blast 
that came roaring out of the northwest. A mock sun shone 
out amidst the flying vapor, and then Sol himself, and a sec- 
ond counterfeit, gleamed forth like glittering, golden shields, 
as though some great knight and two lesser companions were 
offering defiance to all comers. Then there came a dark, 
Shadowy knight out of the east, riding silently over the snowy 
fields, and the golden shields slipped away out of sight, leav- 
ing the dark knight to reign in the land. 

The storm had been as kindly as some feathery brooding 
mother to her young; the clearing was as relentless as the 
hawk that stoops to snatch his victim. The storm had been 


with the roar of the bitter, treacherous wind. 
But, sitting by the fire in the cozy old kitchen, the winter 
wind had no terrors for me, and the night no chill. 
—Elisabeth Cole. 
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GOOSEBERRY TARTS. 


In the good old town of Anserhame 
There was once a cooking club of fame, 
A dozen maids and wives and mothers, 
The envied twelve of many others. 


They met just fifty times a year, 
Concocting dishes rich and queer; 
They tested recipes old and new, 
And borrowed cook-books not a few. 


Compounded cakes in all devices, 
Made puddings, sauces, salads, ices; 
In fact, they wrought, with fingers deft, 
Till of unproved recipes none were left. 


Then busy, bustling Mrs. Hartz 

Proposed to make some gooseberry tarts,— 
‘The most delicious things!” she cried, 

“ And that is something we have not tried. 


I ate some, long ago,”’ said she, 

“* At my husband’s cousin’s sewing-bee ; 
We have no recipe, it is true, 

But I think our wits will carry us through.” 


So the next club day each fashioned a tart, 
With ornamentations in highest art, 

And they found, when all were ranged in file, 
No two alike, in filling or style. 


For one was of lettuce and blackberry jam ; 
One was of parsley and deviled ham; 

One was of cabbage, chopped pretty fine ; 
One was of sponge cake and strawberry wine. 


One was of lobster and green tomatoes ; 
One was of onions and sweet potatoes ; 
One was of raisins and marrowfat peas; 
One was of almonds and switzer cheese. 


One was of carrots, yellow as gold; 

One was of pickles manifold; 

One was of cocoanut, eggs, and honey; 
And one was a mixture of things so funny! 


But when divided, true to a hair, 

And the members had tasted of each tart there, 
Not one had the flavor, declared Mrs. Hartz, 
Of those original gooseberry tarts. 


“Tf you’ll permit me,”’ said plain Mrs. Bruce, 
“T think what is lacking is chiefly a goose ! 
The name, goose-berry, makes all very clear, 
And that is where we have failed, I fear.”’ 


“How stupid we are!” they all agreed, 

** A goose and some berries are what we need!”’ 
So each brought a goose, and dressed and boiled; 
But again, alas! they were doomed to be foiled. 


“What kind of berries ?’’ asked old Mrs. Ball. 
They stared in perplexity,—“ Let’s try them all!” 
So the geese were compounded, when all were done, 
With every kind of berry but one. 


And they had enough tarts for a royal feast; 
But not one tasted,—“‘ not in the least,” 
Exclaimed Mrs. Hartz, with a face of woe, 
*‘ Like those gooseberry tarts of long ago!”’ 


might have known,” said little Miss Soule, 
“ We never could make them without a rule.”’ 

** But we’ve done our best,’’ said old Mrs. Ball,— 
“*Our very best!” responded they all. 


So these good people of Anserhame, 
Chagrined and saddened, gave up their aim, 
And to-day, though skilled in various arts, 
Not one knows how to make gooseberry tarts. 


—Emma C. Dowd. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


ARTISTIC PuTry WorkK. 


HOSE who have only seen the 

clumsy specimens of putty 
work gilded or highly colored 
can have no idea of the 
beauties possible under ar- 
tistic fingers. Imitation of 
carved wood, and of Barbo- 
tine wear can be so success- 
fully carried out as almost to 
defy detection. 
of preparing the material is 
as follows: To two pounds 
of putty, broken into small 
bits, add two tablespoonfuls 
of dental plaster of Paris and 
one of powdered pumice 
stone, sprinkled as evenly as 
possible over the putty. 
Moisten with a few drops of 
Japan, and with the fingers mix into a smooth dough. Have 
ready the article to be decorated, which in this case we will 
suppose to be a five-cent crock such as housewives use for 
pickles. 
we will gather a number of rose leaves of various sizes and 
notice while so doing, how they grow upon the stalk. We 
will need some common brown varnish and if there is an 
empty mucilage bottle with brush, it will be very convenient 
to hold the varnish. 
to dip the leaves in, and a pen knife is necessary. We will 


The manner | 


The background was varnished and sprinkled with buck- 
wheat, and the whole painted to represent walnut. For fine 
work Maurandia Baroliana is very valuable. Some pieces of 
china to be disposed in a cabinet were decorated with this 
vine. The putty was pounded very thin, and as in the other 
articles, leaves of various sizes were used. A sugar bow] of 
a quaint pattern was overrun with the vines. A china plate 
that had been broken and cemented again, had the joining 
hidden by a gracefully disposed spray of leaves. And a 
large old fashioned china vase with impossible gilt roses and 
leaves had all the imperfections hidden under an artistic 
grouping of Marchal Neil roses, buds and leaves. When the 
putty cracks it should be moistened with a very little linseed 
oil. A sewing machine can isa good vehicle. The dryer it 
can be worked without cracking, the sooner it will be ready 
to paint. 

—Georgie D. Runyan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAR ON ROAOHES., 


The common household cockroach came to England from 
the Levant in ship cargoes, and by the same means made a 
voyage to this continent. It has increased to numbers of in- 
finite proportions in seaport cities, and in some others. It is 


| an intolerable nuisance in New York and some other cities, 
The design selected will be a spray of roses, and | 


and it penetrates to every building and every part thereof 


| where it can follow water pipes, not only in dwellings, but in 


_ offices and stores. 


There are men who make a business of 


| going about and ridding houses of these pests; but, do their 


We will have some dry plaster of Paris | 


break off a bit of putiy as large as a walnut, and with the | 


side of the closed right hand we will pound it out till it is 
nearly as thin as a case knife blade. Now dip the under side 
of the rose leaf in the dry plaster and press firmly on the 
putty till the veins and serrated edges are plain, lift off the 
leaf and cut it out with the pen knife and lay it aside. Make 
a quantity of the leaves of various sizes. For the stems cut 
narrow strips of putty and with the fingers round them into 
shape. It is a pretty way to have the stems start from the 
inside of the jar. 

Put a dab of varnish on the inside and on the outside 
where the stems are desired and put them into place. And 


will give the appearance of thorns. Now put varnish where 
the leaves will be needed and carefully put them in place 
laying them in a natural position, some curled, some adher- 
ing on one side only. Anyway that is not flat and stiff. 

For buds, press and pound a piece till the edges are very 
thin, then gather it in the fingers till it is like the petals of a 
half blown rose, and with varnish fasten it to the jar, now add 
calyx and petals as in nature, sticking thein on with the var- 
nish. For the full blown rose keep adding petals till the re- 


divided as in nature. When the spray is complete lay the jar 
on its plain side until the putty is firm. Sometimes if the jar 


work as thoroughly as they may, they can give only tem- 
porary relief, for the horde soon again intrudes and takes up 
its abode. 

A constant warfare must be waged against these insects if 


_much relief is to be had from them; but, though you blow 


Persian insect-powder at them until the floor is covered with 
the slain, in a few days the operation can be repeated. Peo- 
ple learn to disregard these insects after long familiarity with 
them, and in many New York kitchens little notice is taken 
of them, for they are shy bugs and scamper away at the ap- 
proach of those who are not members of their clan. 

These bugs are almost omnivorous. They will eat flour, 
bread, meat, and even clothing and shoes. They usually 
forage on crumbs and the various droppings and wastes of 


| the kitchen, and, if they did not insist upon being so numer- 
with a large pin stick them full of holes, which when painted | 


good scavengers. 


ous where they are not wanted, they would be considered 
Their favorite time for depredation is the 
night ; but, emboldened by numbers and familiarity with the 
lawful occupants of the house, they venture out by daylight, 
especially in rooms and corners where the light is dim. 
Roach eggs are laid in a bean-shaped capsule, three- 
eighths of an inch long and half as wide, and about thirty 
in each. These sacks are dragged around by the females 


_wherever they go. After a few days the pod opens and 
lets out the little roaches, now soft and white, and, afer 
quired size is attained; the two outer rows are prettiest | 


is put in an upright position before the varnish is dry, the | 


leaves have an unpleasant habit of sliding down. 
perfectly dry paint the jar and putty work both white, and 
afterwards coloring to suit your taste. 

A panel to represent carved work was made as follows: A 
pine board the desired size was selected, and the edges 
bevelled. Sprays of the wild morning glory, which has very 
gracefully shaped leaves was the design chosen, and three 
sprays of the vine were commenced at the top of the panel, 
ending irregularly near the bottom. The leaves were twisted 
and curled, and overlapped as nearly as possible like nature. 


When it is | 


three or four days, they turn brown and are ready lor 
business. 

The roaches make themselves disagreeable by discharging 
from their mouths a dark-colored liquid with an offensive 
odor. In the course of time the places frequented by them 


| become impregnated with the odor, which is sometimes so 


powerful that food is tainted with it. But the roach has 
one redeeming virtue, it is said, and that is his appetite 
for bed-bugs. 

Pyrethrum, also called Persian insect-powder, is sure death 
to roaches, but is not poisonous to man. It is prepared from 
the flower of a plant. Powdered borax is also said to be a 


good destroyer of roaches, or at least to be sufficient to drive 
them away from the places where it is scattered. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
I. 
DINNER DECORATIONS —SILVER, CHINA, NAPERY. 


HE changes 1n tableware and dec- 
orations come slowly. Refined 
people are usually conservative 
in adopting innovations in table 
service. There is an immense 
range of choice in porcelain and 
silver tableware. All shapes are 
extremely low; nothing is allowed 
to obstruct the view across the 
table. Lights are an exception, 
but they are so high that the 
same purpose is attained. It is 

becoming the rule, and not the exception, to use a lamp at 
the table in houses lighted by gas. 
candles, and tall, slender candle-sticks, which hold a single 
candle, are used at state dinners and on the tables of the 
wealthy few. The hanging lamp, suspended by chains, is 
now made so that its mechanism is less apparent, and per- 
haps it solves best for the majority the question how we shall 
light our tables. 

‘The dinner-castor has long been a thing of the past. The 
center of the dinner-table may be occupied by an oval or 
round-mirrored mat or “ plateau,” on which is set a low basket 
or bowl or rose-globe of cut flowers or growing ferns. This is 
a simple matter in summer, and there are homes where econ- 
omy is strictly studied, and yet, in winter, some such dainty 
dish of growing ferns, which is set at the window between 
meals, is always ready to decorate the center of the dinner- 


Candelabras, with wax 


table. Low compotiers of china or silver and tiny little trays | 
from various lands—any dainty little piece of bric-4-brac (a | 
few or many, as the mistress may choose)—are placed around | 
| Wealthy households have many more sets of plates, and the 


the flowers and on other parts of the table, to hold olives, 


pickles, spiced jellies, salted almonds, candied fruits, or bon- | 


bons of any kind, which are served during dinner or at 
dessert. 

The large salt-cellar again occupies a prominent place on 
the table. 
dish. On tables of wealth, it is a high bowl of Russian silver, 
enamelled in colors and on a standard—as to be Russian is 
the latest fashionable fad, and a high, ornamental cellar of 
salt and a loaf of the national black bread plays a prominent 
part in all Russian ceremonies of state. 

The old covered bujter-dish, with its draining slide, is now 
superseded, to a great extent, by a simple plate of silver, 
which may be as ornamental as the purchaser fancies. There 
are lovely plates for butter, with open-work borders, in the 
pattern of the heavy old laces of Venice. ‘The butter is 
served on this plate in small, crimped balls for individual 
use, and a long butter-fork, in slender spear shape, takes the 


It is passed, and each one fills his individual salt- | 


place of the butter-knife. While butter is not served at state | 
and ceremonious dinners, it is often placed on the dinner- | 


table on private occasions. 

The old-time water-pitcher, with a covered top, 1s a neg- 
lected piece of silver. The carafe took its place for some 
time; but as the carafe of crystal was too elegant and costly 
for practical use, and the common glass carafe, which could 
be packed in salt and ice with immunity, was suggestive of 
restaurants, slender pitchers of silver or crystal, which holds 
about a quart of water, are filled from the covered carafe 
outside and placed on the table. 

There is no reason why the simplest dinner-table should 
not be as beautiful as color and light can make it. The 
shops are filled with a bewildering choice of exquisite porce- 


lains, and some of the most beautiful designs and colors 
are found among the cheaper kinds of china, which come 
from Japan and the Celestial empire. There is no silver in 
market which shows such poverty of design as some of the 
costly Russian silver, among which are such designs asa 
snowy damask napkin, in enamel on a gilded wicker platter, 
or exact reproductions in silver of a cigar-box of cedar wood, 
with the governmental stamp. There is no china which shows 
such lack of artistic work as the Sevres china, which is often 
profusely gilded and scattered with imitation gems. The old 
flower designs from Meissen are lovely, and Russian silver, 
when it is copied from the old Kremlin silver, is quaint and 
beautiful. 

The plates used in the various courses of a dinner are 
usually different; often each plate in a course is different. 
The soup-plate and dinner-plate proper occasionally match, 
but these are the only plates where matching is allowable. 
The center of the soup-plate and of the dinner-plate is gen- 
erally left plain, without design. The tureens and platters 
and vegetable-dishes may match the soup-plate and dinner- 


| plate in general style. 


Old blue Canton ware is perhaps the safest choice for 
serviceable dinner china. White china is cold. Blue Canton 
ware is strong, can be as readily matched as white china and 
harmonizes with almost any shade of fancy china which can 
be introduced on the table. The daintiest course of plates 
used on the dinner table is usually the dessert plates. On 
wealthy tables these are often painted by artists with flower 
or leaf patterns. A course of plates for raw oysters, a course 
of fish plates, a course of small plates for entrées, a dozen 
game plates, a dozen salad plates, and two or more sets of 
dessert plates are the extra plates generally added to the 
dinner service, which includes the soup and dinner plates, 
the soup-tureen, the vegetable dishes in various shapes and a 
succession of platters. The game platter, the fish platter, the 
salad bowl, may match the course of plates used with them. 


entire dinner service is often of solid silver with the excep- 
tion usually of the plates. A tumbler of English crystal is 
preferred to a goblet except where wine is served, when a 
goblet is placed for water, with the wine glasses. Sorbets 
and Roman punches are served in the most fairy-like cups 
and saucers of ruby crystal or Venetian glass. Boats of 
crystal and low crystal dishes are preferred for celery to 
high dishes. 

Pure white Damask of the finest quality remains the -first 
choice in the dinner cloth. A great deal of plain surface is 
seen in some of the new table linen, which only the finest and 
most satin-like quality of goods will admit. The best linen is 
still made in Ireland. Excellent linen is woven in France 
but the flax is generally imported from Irish fields. The reg- 
ulation size of the dinner napkin is seven-eighths of a yard 
square. The designs of table linen sent over by Irish manu- 


| facturers vary little year after year. The Queen’s own house- 


hold patterns of block and checks, the snow-drop patterns of 
years ago, medallion designs showing much plain surface and 


| all-over patterns of woodland ferns and flowers are all repro- 


duced, season and season. It is well to remember that a run- 


| ning pattern, or all-over design which covers the cloth, con- 


| 


ceals the quality of a low-priced linen and is the best choice 
for ordinary wear. A heavy under tablecloth of white cotton 
felting should always be used under the white damask. It 
throws out the pattern of the damask clearly and prevents 
the table from wearing the linen. Crochetted mats of heavy 
white cotton are the daintiest choice for ordinary use. Tiny 
doylies used with finger bowls or wine glasses. are embroid- 
ered in washable silks or decorated with sketches in India 
ink. These doylies may be wrought in old cut-work em- 
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broidery or in almost any fashion the mistress prefers. Fruit 
and wine cloths may show considerable color, but even here 
there is a tendency to avoid all pronounced colors. Some of 
the most beautiful wine cloths are of momie linen, embroid- 
ered on the edge and down the center in old cut-work pat- 
tern, a favorite embroidery of noble ladies in the times of 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots. The scarf of color 
which shows through the embroidery is the only color seen in 
the linen. Other momie cloths have insertions and borders 
of linen lace. Napkins in a smaller size than the dinner 
damask match these cloths. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OATMEAL AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


In making oatmeal porridge, the meal is stirred into boiling 
water with a porridge stick, while the water is kept all the 
time at a brisk boil. Care should be taken to prevent the 
meal from forming knots, as it will do if dropped into the 
water in too large quantities. The best way is to take a hand- 
ful of the meal and let it drop into the receptacle by the rub- 
bing of the thumb against the fingers. At first the water will 
show ebullition or boiling up soon after the meal begins to 
go into it, and this will be kept up until about the time when 
enough of the meal has been added. Fine meal is more 
likely to knot than the coarse meal. It takes experience to 
tell when just the amount of meal needed has been used, the 
thickness of the porridge being the test. No measurement of 
water and meal will do. The oatmeal may be stirred in cold 
water before cooking, but this makes more labor and the 
cooking is not so well done as in the other way. But if the 
cold water mixing is resorted to, the meal should be ground 
to the finest flour. 

If any other meal is mixed with oatmeal, as is sometimes 


done, rice meal is regarded as the best, though barley, bean, | 


pea and wheat meals may be used. Only a small quantity of 
the rice meal should be used, but straight oatmeal would be 
preferred by the true lover of this cereal. 

Acidity is developed when oatmeal is soaked in water for a 
few days, and this meal makes the “ flummery ” of the oat- 
meal districts of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Milk is used.instead of water in making milk porridge; 
less meal is required, but more water. Ale is also used 
in place of water. Porridge is eaten mixed with milk, and 
in the old countries, with beer. Cane syrup and butter are 
also used. 

In making “water brose,” boiling water is poured on a 
handful of oatmeal in a bowl, until the mess is of the thick- 
ness of porridge, and then some new milk is poured in. This 
is to be eaten immediately. Brose meal should be kiln dried 
and coarse. The art of making this dish lies in making the 
boiling water fully surround each particle of meal at the first 
pouring. Milk brose is made by using boiling milk; less 
meal is used than in water brose and about twice as much 
milk as water. In pouring the boiling liquid upon either 
water or milk brose, the meal is stirred to give it immediate 
cooking. When the liquid in which beef or mutton is boiled 
is used, beef or mutton brose is made, and even turnip and 
cabbage water is used. 

White pudding is made of oatmeal with which minced suet 
and onions have been mixed, salt and pepper being used to 
taste. This may be done in a sauce-pan, but the mixture is 
more commonly stuffed into small intestines, cut into lengths 
of a foot or so, tied at both ends, and boiled in a pot. It will 


keep for a year. Finally the water in which it is boiled is | 


used in making pudding brose, that nothing may be lost. 
These are the ways in which oatmeal is cooked in “auld 
Scotland,” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LABOR SAVING HOUSEKEEPING. 


WITH A FEW VARIATIONS AND DEVIATIONS. 


HAT a troublesome thing is that “ mush-ket- 
tle” to clean, and Oh! the untold weariness 
and vexation of spirit brought about by mush 
making. Who could have named it “hasty 
pudding?” unless, indeed, it were intended 

for sarcasm, a luxury of expression our foremothers were 
too economical to indulge in. Indian meal is very whole- 
some, and the longer it is cooked the more nutritious and 
sweeter it becomes. Suppose we try the following, with 
variations : 

Into a kettle of boiling water, slightly salted, stir in very 
slowly enough Indian meal to make a mush a trifle thicker 
than sponge cake batter. When thoroughly stirred in, butter 
a tin pan or pudding-dish, pour in the mush and set in a slow 
oven. There let it bake unmolested for one or two hours, 
according to size of pudding. Should the oven grow too hot, 
place a brick beneath and a pan over the mush. If the pud- 
ding is too watery, the batter has been made too thin; and 
vice versa. 

Variation Number One.—Before turning the batter into the 
pan, beat together two eggs and a cupful of sweet milk, 
which, stirred into the mush, will make an excellent Indian 
pudding. 

Variation Number Two.—Stir a coffeecupful of well cooked 
dried apples, or other dried fruit, into the batter, and you 
shall see how the children will delight in passing their plates 
for “more pudding, mamma, please.” 

Here is a dish for the children’s luncheon when butter is 
costly and there is not time or strength for the baking of 
cake: Lay quite a number of ¢#iz slices of bread or biscuit 
in a deep dish; beat one or two or, if they can be spared, 
three eggs very light, stir them rapidly into one and one-half 
pints of sweet milk, make rather sweet, flavor with lemon or 
nutmeg and pour over the bread. In winter milk may stand 
on the stove while preparing the other ingredients. Leaving 
out sugar and flavoring, and adding a heaping tablespoonful 
of butter will make a hot breakfast dish by pouring over dry 
bread, allowing to simmer until soft, but zo¢ boiling. Be 
careful to have the bread very thin. 

Another children’s dish may be acceptable, as it disposes 
of cold meat also. Break a pint-bowlful of dry bread in 
pieces, soak in co/d water until it can be beaten with a fork so 
as not to leave any lumps. Mince any bits of cold meat, it 
matters not if there are two or three kinds, such as beef, 
mutton, chicken or veal, ham and beef steak. When minced 
very fine, season with celery-salt, or parsley, pepper and salt ; 
mix with the pint of softened bread, stir in an wz-beaten egg, 
pour into a well greased pan and cook until it is thoroughly 
done. This dish, if made aright, may be turned upside down 
upon a platter and served in a loaf, which, garnished by 
bits of parsley, makes no mean dish for an adult table. If 
chicken or turkey are used and the loaf allowed to grow cold, 
then cut in slices, making an excellent dish for tea, and one 
which will find favor in the eyes of both ourselves and our 
guests. If any oysters happen to be left over from an oyster 
stew, mince them and add to the turkey. The knack all lies 
in the seasoning. 

Egg Bubble. 

Break a pound of crackers into just enough milk to cover them; 
when soaked soft, beat thoroughly with a fork, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of butter and six or eight well 
beaten eggs; pour into a pudding dish, bake in a hot oven until 
they puff up lightly and are a delicate brown. Serve without re- 
moving from the dish and mediately from the oven, before the 
puff falls, Excellent for invalid diet, 

—Ruth Argyle. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.}—Goobd HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zdtor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING send a 
recipe for making “ Parker house rolls?” Have looked in my recipe 
book, but cannot find any for “ Parker House Rolls.” I hope some 
one will kindly answer, as I would like very much to get the recipe. 

DuNnDAS, CANADA. Mrs. E. C. C, 


BOILED INDIAN PUDDING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Can any one tell me how to make the old fashioned boiled Indian 
pudding, with the sauce for it, that our grandmothers used to make 
and cook in the pot with boiled victuals? if so, 1 would be much 
obliged if they would answer in the Cozy Corner in Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. Mrs. H. C. C. 

COVENTRY, VT. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish some one of the contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
would give a list of the requirements of an infant—as clothing and 
any other hints—both in dress and food; also, how girls, who have 
left school, may occupy their time profitably and enjoyably, instead 
of lounging, reading or visiting. A MOTHER. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


POEMS IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It gives me pleasure to aid you in identifying two of the excellent 
poems given among Fugitive Verse. The poem in No. 11, Vol. 
V, entitled “God and the Flowers,” was written by Urania Locke 
Bailey, of Providence, R. I. The correct title is, “The Praise 
Meeting of the Flowers.” The author is not living. The “ Christ- 
mas Hymn,” in No. 4, Vol. VI, was written by Alfred Domett. 

WOLLASTON, Mass. Mary J. LINCOLN. 


ABOUT WASHING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To the inquiries about washing, by a subscriber in Oakland, Cal., 
let me say, if she will get a Missouri Steam Washer, which you 
sometimes advertise, and use, as a detersive, one pound of any 
good washing soap, shaved fine, and an equal quantity of powdered 
borax—mix together and put in a glass jar, using enough from time 
to time to make a strong suds, and follow the directions that come 
with the washer—she will find that it will answer all her questions, 
and washing day need no longer be dreaded. 

SALEM, N. J. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


SITTING OR STANDING? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your Cozy Corner correspondent “ Peter,” it seems to me, is a 
little off his base in his criticism of in Mrs. Lincoln’s excellent 
paper on “ Carving,” in the Christmas Number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. There are many occasions for carving “decently and 
in order,” when it would be extremely difficult to carve either 
effectively or gracefully, with the carver seated in a chair of the 
ordinary height of seat. And again, a carver, who might chance 
to be small of stature, would be at a great disadvantage in attempt- 
ing to carve while being seated. The beauty and perfection of 
carving, I think, it will be generally conceded, lies in the art—so 
to speak—of carving dexterously and quickly, and I know of no 


usages of good society, either at the family or company table, so 

inconsistent and exacting as to conflict with Mrs. Lincoln’s asser- 

tion, that a carver may stand or sit, as suits the convenience of 

the occasion. PAUL. 
HARTFORD, CT. 


A KITCHEN CONVENIENCE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

You can see that I am not much of an 
artist, but this attempt will give you an idea 
of a helper to a woman who does her own 
work. After a meal all of the dishes, etc., 
are placed on this double decker and wheeled 
out to the kitchen sink. On the upper deck 
are placed the empty dishes, on the lower 
the uneaten articles. The little woman for 
whom I made it says she wouldn’t be without it for anything. 

UNCLE GEEFAR. 


WHO CAN TELL? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can any of your readers tell the author of the following quota- 
tion, and the title of the poem from which it is selected? 
**Children are we our airy bubbles blowing, 
Laughing, we see them lightly float away, 
Life’s sterner side unheeding, or unknowing, 
We clutch at pleasure while ’tis called to-day. 
To-day, and yet to-day, and so time wingeth, 
And armour rusts the while, and hearts grow cold. 
The bubble’s gone, en’n with the mirth it bringeth. 
Cheerless and lone, we wake te find us old.” 


SENECA FALLs, N. Y. 


ONE WHO WANTS TO LEARN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will the makers of ferfect “angel food” please rise up and 
speak, and tell us poor westerners the secret of a/ways having it 
fine grained. With us it sometimes is, and sometimes ¢sx’t. If 
they tell us to use a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, will they please 
specify whether it should be level, rounding or heaping? What 
good does it do anyway? Several ladies are interested in the 
answer. I also wish to ask Catherine Owen if Molly made her 
“royal puff paste” after the rule given on page 169 of “ Catherine 
Owen’s New Cook Book ?” 

Will Miss Parloa tell us why she prefers to have the /iguéd 
added to sauces co/d instead of hot? Are they any better in the 
end, provided both are equally smooth? LEARNER. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLD STOCKINGS AND OLD CARPETS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am not certain that this will be of use to your readers, but I 
can assure you it has been very useful to me, and as every house- 
keeper has a surplus ot old stockings, they may be glad to learn of 
some way to use them. I have told several of my friends, and they 
think it nice. Most everybody has old stockings of white and 
colors and do not know what todo with them. I find them very 
nice to clean paint and windows with and picture glasses. They 
are the nicest of dusters. If they are long-top, cut off at the ankle 
and cut up the back seam, and you will find you have a nice large 
piece of soft goods; now take three pair of the pieces and sew 
them together lengthwise, then join them at the ankle partaand you 
will have a nice large stocking towel, as I call them, and you will 
be delighted to find how much nicer they are to clean with than old 
muslin rags. If the stockings are colored they make nice bags to 
put paper in. Treat them in the same way as above, only make in 
bag form. You can have one for dusters and another for paper that 
comes around the groceries, so nothing need be thrown on the floor; 
they also make nice bags to hold stockings which need mending. 

There has been much said about using up old carpets, but no 
mention has been made of old Brussels, of which I have several 
pieces and do not know how to make them presentable so as to be 
useful. They are not too much worn, but not nice enough to be 
in sight. Can any one enlighten me on this subject; I will be very 
grateful. J. C. McC. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 

AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are vals ways in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.| 


78.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL DICKENS PARTY. 


place in some one c: more of Dickens’s writings : 


bya linen clock. 
ip thre a lid. 
» 15. Toy lily blows. . Cats in yonder. 
“446. Canny Skyes. fy 4t. Ten Heros. 
17. Mere 


. Why pack soles? 


~ - 42. My liver cases. 
18. O, feel my corn bed. 43. Snow men gang. 
19. And lay her cars.» , 44. Deaf dame Magre. 


vk 20. We kill red vics.Javwt' “45. M. works nets. 


21. Toy cart inat. 46. Mick Breslyn. 

22. Clio, don’t sham. 47. Fred ate greens. 
23. On talk, ete. 48. Then fire a tin fob. 
24. Tim’s Fiies. 49. Main and tall fire. 


25. Bless Iky L. utes 50. Ask for screwd ¢ que. 
PRIZEs.‘ ne Quttrd 

To the First correct solution of the above ‘anagram, a copy of 
“Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book 
published of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Tothe Third, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of a Single Volume of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “‘ Catherine, Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee.” 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of the “Anagrammatical Dickens Party.” 


9.—CHARADE. (> 


FIRST f 
From ocean to ocean, I rapidly go; 
Like a swift-footed racer, or tiresomely slows 
Through space, by the wind, I am wafted on highj 
Or deep in the mines do I crawl slowly by.| 
SECOND. 
I’m fondled, caressed, and in luxury found 4 
In tinsel and gauze to the footlights I bounda 
I’m often alive, yet though strange it may seemg | 
Again I’m a hobby,—a financier’s dreamy 
TOTAL. 
Together, I’m not like my second or firsty— 
I’m trod under foot, and that isn’t the worst: 
I’m beaten and shaken, yet not quite ignored, 
Though, even by hirelings, I often am floored. 


80.—WORD PUZZLES. 


1. Name at least seven English words, each of which contains 
ll the five regular vowels. 


. Name at least three English words, each of which contains all 
> the vowels, including the “y.” 
i 3. Name an English word in which the letter “i” occurs five 


The guests of the occasion are fifty prominent characters having | 


: Very oldiand. . 26. Slip, tiny pad. 
2. Bug ran by, deatw/Pai,.4 +»_'27. Did my Bet hoe? 
3. He made ma lea Mrs. Thomas Fitslen. 
4. Has Sam his vim? “ 29. I’d a quill pen. 
5. A cleanly hoop. o. Pebbles or chins hurt. 
6. Slur other men. Yew. This cream shonef/ypay./,'4\ 
7. A timid placer. 2. Willa fair vine? ae 
8. His month joker. 33. Forts there. 
ks Blame Crumple. 34. Nay, let me cut. 
o. We debtor to toys. 35. Over it wilts. 
. Clever fop I did pad. 36. Madam, I reant nail, 
» Pair my ages. 37. Removes jags. 


. Let Pat cut Cain. 


4. two English of which i is with four 
different letters of the alphabet, one of the words containing eleven 
letters and the other nine. 

5. Name an English word (derived from the German) of one 
syllable—consequently having but one vowel—composed of eight 

an word eight syllables. 


My 8 and my 9, 13 and 16, defineth exceedingly bright ; 
My ro and my 4, and my 15 and 3. is seen in the still summer night ; 
My 1, 7, 4, and my 9 and my 3, may always be found in the depths of 
the sea; 
While my 3, 2, and 14, and likewise my 9, is where “all roads lead,’’— 
you’ll doubtless agree. 
My 11, 12, 9, is anarticle small ; it’s importance you surely have guessed ! 
While my 5 is a letter the English misuse, and my 6, by an hundred times 
y ten, is expressed. 
: My whole is a part of a proverb most true; 
It’s Poe self-evident must be to you. 


BROOKLYN M. C. F. 
4 
A 
x O X 
xX OX 
za 
xX = 
a 
SE 
(1) A vowel appearing but thrice in this line; 
(2) A letter used as a numerical sign ; 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(9) 


A quadruped faithful and true unto man; 

A conjunction in use since our language began. 

A certain uncertainty next is expressed, 

Then follow the places we all should love best ; 
Then comes one who works at an art that is plastic, 
And next, passing over, though not as “ gymnastic,” 
The base is seen lying at length on the ground ; 
This done, and the thing you have builded is found. 


The central letters read downwards give the answer. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 


(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of December 10, No. 68.) 


74.—SIX HARD QUESTIONS. 
Answers.— 


1. N. P. Willis, the author, during Jackson’s administration. 

2. Gen. Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania, in 1779, in reply to an 
offer made by King George III.' 

3. Napoleon crowned himself. 

4. He took the crown from Pope Pius VII, but Napoleon took 
the crown in his hands, and placed it upon his own head. 

5. Lucretia Borgia married Giovanni Sferza, Lord of Pesaro. 

6. Lord Byron. 


A nswer. 


75. _piAMOND: 


I 
A RE 
AR ENA 
IRE LAND 
ENWACT 
a fF 
D 
76.ANAGRAMG. 
1. Congregationalist. 8. Scythe. 
2. Pachydematous. 9. Yachts. 
3. Radical reform. 10. Beyond. 
4. Fashionable. 11. Apostles. 
5. Masquerade. 12. Enough. 
6. Diplomacy. 13. Ancestor. 
7. Maidenly. 14. Felicity. 


77.—WHAT AM I? 


times. wht, 


Answer.—Fly. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss. JANUARY 7, 1888. New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 

To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HOovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their Copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S NEW YEAR. 

With this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING we begin a new de- 
partment of “Family Fashions and Fancies,” the initial paper 
treating of “ Dinner Decorations,—Silver, China, Napery,” mi- 
nutely detailing the fashions and fancies of the time, in connection 
with the dining-room essentials of the household. This will be 
followed by papers on “ Afternoon Teas,” “ Dinners,” “ Needle- 
work,” “Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter Fashions” in their 
season, etc., etc. This department is placed in accomplished and 
competent hands, and the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may 
depend upon having fresh and reliable comment and information 
on these vital household topics, in this series of papers, from the 
pen of a new contributor, Helena Rowe. 


Miss Parloa, after a long and serious illness, commences anew 
her reliable papers, and our readers who have missed her contri- 
butions from our pages for several months, will be glad to know 
that her favors will now appear regularly in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
each alternate week, as before her recent illness. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole continues her interesting presentation of 
“The Philosophy of Living,” and tells in the form of a plain nar- 
rative how to do many things as they should be done, and imparts 
most desirable household information that is not to be obtained 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Amy C. Shanks, in No. VII of “ Housekeeping in Foreign 
Lands ” gives an interesting account of the domestic habits and 
manners in the United States of Colombia. 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil treats exhaustively and interestingly 
of Symptoms in Sickness, a new “ In the Sick Room” paper. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Purdy tells how to keep “ The Children of the 
Household Busy and Happy at Small Expense.” 

“ Annie Curd,” a new contributor, tells of the “ Growth, Gar- 
nishing, and Goodness of Celery,” that almost indispensable relish 
to all well ordered tables of the present day. 

Elizabeth Cole gives No. III of her “Old Farm Kitchen Mem- 
ories,” recalling them pleasantly and affectionately. 

Georgie D. Runyan, in the “ Recreation for Leisure Hours” de- 
partment, writes interestingly of “ Artistic Putty Work.” 

Ruth Argyle has an interesting and instructive column on 
“ Labor-Saving Housekeeping, with a Few Variations and Devi- 
ations,” including a few recipes for “ Children’s Dishes.” 

Grace Nye Steiger writes understandingly of “ Educational 
Recreation for the long Winter Evenings ”—a timely paper. 

Our poets sing brightly and cheerily of “‘ The Glad New Year,” 
“January,” “ Jacqueminot,” “Gooseberry Tarts,” “Her Pantry 
Shelves,” “ A Name for the Baby,” and “ The Patchwork Spread.” 

“ A Dickens Party ”"—a Prize paper—is announced as the lead- 
ing feature of the Quiet Hours department, and that is supple- 
mented by interesting Charades, Puzzles, Enigmas, etc. 

The Cozy Corner has some vital Questions to ask and the Fugi- 
tive Verse page is unusually rich in selections from what has been 
said and sung elsewhere, gathered here for perusal, re-perusal and 
preservation. 

Rather an appetizing Bill of Fare, isn’t it? And our literary 
larder is full to overflowing with rich and rare material for the 
caterer’s use, and arrangements are being perfected for securing 
any and everything that may be new and notable in the line of 
good housekeeping, for future use. 

The conductors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in this, the first issue 
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of the New Year, greet its readers cordially, but not boastingly; 
modestly, but confidently. An eminent success has been achieved 
by a somewhat different procedure from the fashion of the hour. 
Without brag or bluster, affectionate and permanent place has been 
secured in the hearts of the best Homes of the World all over the 
world, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is successfully established on 
its merits as a publication, “the most useful and desirable in 
the whole range of household literature.” No higher honor of 
place and power for good could be extended to mortal life than 
has been accorded to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In the words of Tiny Tim, from the depths of a grateful heart, 
the editor hereof desires to say to every reader of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, on the threshold of a New Year, 

“ God bless us, every one.” 


DINNER GIVING. 

Dinner parties may be appropriately catalogued as being promi- 
nent among the most delightful features of household life. Properly 
given and appropriately conducted in detail, they may be made the 
means of sincere domestic enjoyment and lasting pleasure and 
gratification to both hosts and guests. They are too often, how- 
ever, made mere formal affairs, with a view to the paying of a 
social debt, by means of eating and drinking together, and that 
alone. 


Of such we do not care to speak farther here. They may 
have their uses, but they also have their abuses. But the dinner 
givings of which Goop HOUSEKEEPING approves and advocates, 
are pleasant occasions for the introduction and maintenance of a 
high order of social education and enjoyment; for the making of 
new and desirable acquaintances; for an agreeable assembling of 
old ones; for the leading up to the avenues where social sentiment of 
an elevating nature has place; where “ the cultivation of the memor- 
able, the beautiful, the useful and the true” is recognized as among 
the blessed results that go to make up the Higher Life of the 
Household. 

They may be made bright, agreeable and entertaining, or dull, 
stupid and disagreeable, but appreciatively and appropriately made, 
they have marked advantages, over formal calls or miscellaneous 
receptions, for the forming of new or perpetuating desirable ac- 
quaintanceship or friendship. 

But how to give dinner parties as they should be given to pro- 
mote the ends aimed at in giving them, is a knotty problem to solve 
by many who have only the best of purposes to serve in the solu- 
tion—who would be glad to entertain in this way, and to entertain 
without overdoing or underdoing the matter—without violating the 
reasonable laws of the modern domestic Medes and Persians. 

For a set, formal, dinner party the devotees of fashion and the 
frequenters of club dinners have rules and regulations, which to 
break over or fall short of is social death to the hapless victims; 
but for pleasant dinner parties of friends, intimate acquaintances, 
or neighbors, etiquette, to a degree, may and should be indulged 
in, while too much etiquette, like too many cooks, may spoil the 
entertainment. 

A good friend and close reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, who 
delights above all things in giving small dinner parties, and who 
has achieved an enviable reputation for doing so in a most charm- 
ing manner, has kindly consented to prepare some papers for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, on Dinner Parties, the presentation of 
which cannot fail of being not only acceptable, but useful to such 
of our readers as are at all inclined to adopt this method of hospi- 
tality and enjoyment. 

The first of these papers will be printed in the next issue of 


Goop HovusEKEEPING, and be followed at an early day by others 
from the same pen, of a similar nature, making an interesting rep. 
resentation of the literature of dining, that will be at once of prac. 
tical benefit to those who would be hosts and those who are guests, 


and for the edification of the general reader, as well. 


ECONOMY OF FOOD. 

The American housewife gets a rather severe indictment from 
Prof. H. O. Atwater in his address before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science on “ The Physiological and 
Pecuniary Economy of Food.” Taking the world through, he 
says, the mass of people select foods which analysis shows to 
furnish actual nutrients at the lowest cost. But the people of the 
United States, he continues, evince a marked exception. Many, 
even among those who desire to economize, use needlessly expen. 
sive kinds of food. They endeavor to make their diet attractive 
by paying high prices rather than by skillfully cooking and taste. 
fully serving. Then, too, they are more wasteful, especially the 
wives of workingmen. An inexplicable sensitiveness upon this 
point exists among workingmen. The best the market affords 
alone is good enough for them, and by their constant demand for 
what they wrongly consider the choice cuts of meat, they maintain 
the present high prices. The wastefulness of the American with 
his food as compared with the European, has been the observation 
of every one who has traveled enough to notice it. One of the 
missions of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is to promote domestic economy, 
not in imitation of European practices, but in accordance with the 
experience and investigations of the most intelligent and sensible 
housewives in this country, and to show that economy may be and 
is respectable. 

Prof. Atwater also hada word to say about over-eating. It is 
his opinion that this is a source of more disease than any other one 
thing and that it does more harm to health than even the drinking 
nabit. It must be admitted, however, in defence of the average 
person, that while all this study to make delicious food is going on 
among housewives, no one who loves the good things of life can 
easily restrain himself from eating more than he actually needs. 
The man who now-a-days follows Benjamin Franklin’s practice of 
getting up from the table hungry must have an unusual degree of 
self-denial, or his food must be scanty or unpalatable. It would 
be interesting to note what sort of a table Franklin sat down to; 
we venture to say that the person of the present day would be glad 
to arise from it when that philosopher did, and to go elsewhere and 
get a “square meal.” 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

We esteem Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which is issued Fortnightly, 
one of the most useful and most desirable of the whole range of 
household literature. We say this advisedly, and weigh well our 
words.—Colman’s Rural World. 


There is no more sterling and deserving book for domestic cit- 
cles and the family fireside issued from the American press than 
is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which finds its way to all parts of the 
world, carrying good cheer and useful hints into tens of thousands 
of intelligent and cultivated households.—A merican Artisan. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING ought to feel that it is accomplishing its 
mission in the Homes of the World, judging from the many com- 
pliments it receives from its grateful readers, as well as from the 
press.—Orange (Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of the most useful and readable 
magazines published. The editor knows what good society requires, 
and caters to its suggestions. —A /bany (NV. V.) Evening Journal. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Royal Girls. 

In this book we get some faithful glimpses of royal life in the 
courts of Europe. The author, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, has not 
only shown herself conversant with the life of royalty, but she has 
succeeded well in presenting in an interesting manner, the lives of 
court ladies, their manners and etiquette. The courts that we enter 
are those of Italy, Spain, Austria, Roumania, France before the 
present republic, Denmark, Russia, Germany, and Great Britain. 
The lives of those “ royal girls at Sandringham,” the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales, and Mary Adelaide of Cambridge, a cousin 
of the Queen, and of two royal widows, the Empress Eugenie and 
Christina, regent of Spain, are portrayed in a charming manner. 

The pathetic story of the life of Carmen Silva, queen of Rou- 
mania, is an interesting one. Occupying an exalted position, she 
yorked for others, and has lived a noble and useful life. Amid the 
dazzling splendor of court life she had to endure the most poignant 
domestic sorrow in the loss of those most dear to her. In the 
Russo-Turkish war, in which Roumania fought for its life blood, 
this noble lady, conquering a constitutional aversion to the sight 
of blood, made this the occasion for sacrifices, and in the dress of 
aRed Cross nurse, lived in the hospital, shunning no duty, how- 
ever repulsive it was, and there she spent days and nights in 
attendance upon dying and wounded. 

Mrs. Sherwood, in comparing the manners and etiquette of our 
American girls with those of court ladies, writes somewhat dis- 
paragingly of the former, apparently forgetting that girls born and 
living in a republic like ours find their surroundings and almost 
the very atmosphere they breathe antagonistic to the demands of 
court circles. But the book is well written and will be read with 
pleasure and appreciation by American girls, as it deserves to be. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


Life Notes. 

The last proof of this book had barely left the hands of its 
author, the Rev. Dr. William Hague, when he suddenly expired 
inthe 8oth year of his age. But he left behind him the notes of a 
busy life, devoted for many years to ministerial, literary, educa- 
tional and philanthropic achievement. He was a scholar, with 
abilities and acquirements of a high order, with profound religious 
convictions and rare persuasive eloquence. As the publishers 
say of him, “ His writings will have a lasting and important place 
in history; and this book, intended to be autobiographical to a 
considerable extent, will be found to contain the rich personal 
reminiscences of a noble life filled with great deeds and conse- 
crated to all that is uplifting—a life of love and sincerity, and of 
truth.” 

Dr. Hague takes us back to school life in old New York, to the- 
ological seminary life as it was in his youth and to his experiences 
upon entering upon his duties as a pastor in old Boston. He 
was subsequently pastor of churches in various parts of Mass- 
achusetts, New York, New JerSey and in Chicago, his last pasto- 
tate being at Wollaston Heights, Mass. He passed through all 
the steps of political action for many years previous to the Civil 
War, and through the phases of New England thought with 
all its idiosyncrasies and mysticism. Dr. Hague’s part in all this, 
so far as he took a part, and his observations, make up a large 
portion of this volume. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 
For sale by the W. F. Adams Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Gravitation the Determining Force. 

When a man’s mind is bound up in one idea for a long time, it 
is surprising, even to himself, how important that idea becomes. 
Throw a theory among a lot of facts and presto! those facts begin 
to assume orderly form aad to be intelligible. Mr. E. S. Chapin’s 
work at hand is not to be fully judged by these well known pecul- 
larities of the human mind; but yet they should not be entirely 
lost sight of. He deduces the motions of terrestrial and celestial 
phenomena from the persistence of gravitation. 

The earth has a fused nucleus. Elevations and depressions of 
the earth’s surface are accommodated for, volcanoes and ocean 
currents. Springs are caused by inequality of temperature. There 
always did seem to be an inherent absurdity in the current ex- 


planation of the cause of tides, and Mr. Chapin, objecting to the 
moon theory as alone sufficient, insists that the axial rotation of 
the earth is the chief cause. 

Then Mr. Chapin proceeds with the precession of the equinox, 
nutation, the obliquity of the ecliptic the secular acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion, and various other principles of plane- 
tary motion, all of which are traceable to gravitation and its persis- 
tence. He applies theoretical physics to astronomical phenomena 
and deduces the facts from his theory rather than inducing a 
theory from facts. Mr. Chapin has evidently given a good deal of 
close thought to the work, which, we are afraid, will not be appre- 
ciated by the average reader. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

The public has never had a collection of all the best poems of 
Alice and Phacbe Cary. From time to time they collected some 
of their poems into volumes, but these were not always kept in 
print and the sister poets seemed indifferent to the fortune of 
their poetical writings. After their reputation was established a 
tolerably full collection of their poems was published, and con- 
tinues to be published as “ The Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary.” 
But that volume does not contain those poems which were brought 
together in the first considerable collection of Alice Cary’s poems, 
now long out of print but including verses, like “Pictures of 
Memory,” which have become established favorites; neither does 
it contain all the poems which, in the later years of the sisters, 
were contributed to the leading periodicals. 

In response to repeated calls for poems not accessible to readers 
this volume has been published. It contains the early and late 
poems of the poet sisters and such ones as have acquired a 
special hold upon the public and such as represent the ripest 
powers of the poets. None of these are found in the other vol- 
ume, now in print, so that the two supplement each other. 321 
pages, gilt top. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 
For sale by James D. Gill, Springfield, Mass. 


Natural Law in the Business World. 

People who know nothing of the science of economics and find 
the effort of reading a book that will tell them something about it, 
too laborious, often like to read on the surface of the subject, ard 
always that they may be pleased, rather than to get at the truth. 
For such people is this book, written by Henry Wood. He is evi- 
dently a person of general good sense, and, if workmen and em- 
ployers were like him in this respect, the labor question would 
already be half solved. The author’s bias is plainly on the side of 
capital and employer, though not in all respects fully so, and this 
probably accounts for the republication of the work in cheap 
form, in response to a considerable demand for it. 

Some men are disposed to overlook the good that lies in our in- 
stitutions; and other men, the evil. To the latter class Mr. Wood 
belongs and hence his work is not well balanced. Then again he 
tries to cover too much ground in only 222 pages for a really cor- 
rect treatment of the topics. What cana man say about supply 
and demand, labor, production, labor combinations, socialism, 
poverty, employers and their duties, arbitration, harmonizing cap- 
ital and labor, wealth, centralization, depressions, railways and 
corporations, within the limits of a small volume, and with a short 
chapter for each topic? Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price 30 cents. 


Through Green Glasses. 

The mantle of Charles Lover, must surely have fallen upon the 
shoulders of F. M. Allen, else he could hardly have produced the 
tales told in this volume as related to the writer by “a little old 
man whose mind was a storehouse of strange legendary lore.” 
The first of the stories, “ Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery,” re- 
lates how an Irish navigator of that name discovered America, 
which was named after him—A. Merrigan, and afterward corrupted 
to America. The other stories are located back in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and yet expressions of to-day are mixed up 
therein in a most comical manner. ‘The sketches are replete with 
humor and bright Irish sayings; all illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 
Perhaps the best of all the stories is “The Siege of Don Isle,” 
which is funny in the extreme. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
Price 50 cents. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS.* 
WRITTEN FOR THE AUTHOR’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Let's live again our youth, dear wife 
Though nearly four score, now, 

Forget the years of care and strife 
‘The gray hairs on the brow. 


Come to the ivy-covered church 
Where first I saw your face, 

Framed in a prety green silk hood 
“Calash top,”’ trimmed with lace. 


I sit below among the throng, 
You up among the choir, 

And somehow the bright picture there, 
I can not but admire. 


The choir an opening anthem sings 
In ecstasy of praise. 

One voice alone all through me rings, 
I see but that one face! 


The preacher now gives out his text: 
** All will be praising thee.” 

“That must be gospel truth!” think I, 
‘For so it seems to me.” 


And now he waxes eloquent, 
Glowing with sacred fire 

And when he points us up to Heaven 
I look up at the choir. 


And when he fervently extolls 
The beauty of His grace, 

I think he surcly must have caught 
A glimpse of that sweet face. 


Perhaps he means to praise the church 
Its glorious mission too; 

But I am thinking all the while, 
He means it just for you. 


Some may protest ’tis sacrilege 
To so construe the text; 

But I am thinking more just now 
Of ¢his world, than the next. 


And yet that sermon gained me heaven, 
And sealed my fate for life, 

For she who wore that green silk hood 
Became my precious wife ! 


And now since all these years have flown, 
That vision bright and fair, 
Still lives within to cheer me on, 
My life and love to share. 
—flenry Knapp. 


THE THANK-YOU PRAYER. 


Once upon a time I listened, 
Listened while the quick tears glistened 
’Neath the drooping lids that hid them as a 
little prattler said— 
While a father’s arm caressing, 
Round the precious form was pressing, 
And against his pillowing bosom lay a dainty, 
curl-ringed head. 


“Papa,” spoke the little trembler, 
“ Papa, dear, do you remember 


sober, solemn air? 
How he bent his head down lowly, 
And his words came soft and slowly, 
As he prayed to God in Heaven such a pretty 
thank-you prayer? 


*Contributed to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“ And I wonder all about it, 
For of course I could not doubt it 
Was afunny way that made us be so kind to 
one another, 
To say ‘thank you’ for each present, 
In a way so very pleasant, 
And forget that God might like it; so I asked 
my darling mother. 


‘But she looked at me so queerly, 
And her eyes were very nearly 
Full of crying, and I left her; but I want to 
know real bad ”— 
Here the shy eyes lifted brightly— 
“ Is it treating God politely 
When He gives us things, to never mind nor 
tell Him we are glad? 


“ And since then I have been thinking— 
Papa dear, why are you winking?”’ 
For a slow sob shook the strong man as each 
keen, unconscious word 
Pierced him, all the past unveiling, 
And the cold neglect and failing. 


| 
| 


BABY. 
Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle ay 
spin? 


| Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and 
high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white 
rose ? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 


Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


| All the thoughtless, dumb receival—how the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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heedless heart was stirred. 


** God is good and Jesus blessed them, 
And his sacred arm caressed them; ”’ 
Murmuring thus he touched the child-brow with 
a passionate, swift kiss 
Of the little one beside him; 
Of the angel sent to chide him; 
And a thank-you prayer, ah, never more his 
living lips shall miss. 
— Woman at Work. 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


3orn of the clouds and darkness, 
Of the frosts and early snow; 
W hen the summer blooms have faded, 
The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 
All through the budding springtime, 
All through the summer’s heat, 
All through the autumn’s glory, 
They hide their blossoms sweet. 
But when the earth is lonely, 
And the bitter north winds blow, 
With asmile of cheer for the dear old year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweet as a dream of summer, 
White as the drifting snow ; 
When our hearts are filled with grieving, 
The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 
Not all the south wind’s wooing 
Opens their secret heart ; 
Slender they grow and stately, 
Guarding their life apart. 
But when the earth is dreary, 
And the heavy clouds hang low, 


With their tender cheer for the wayworn | 


year. 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


| Sweetest of all consolers ! 


Fairest of flowers that grow ! 
When hopes and flowers have faded, 
The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 


| Bright in the cottage window, 


| Sweet in the darkened room, 
When that gentleman was here to tea, his | Fair in the shortened sunlight, 


| Cheering the dusky gloom. 


Oh, when our hearts are lonely 
And clouds of care hang low, 
With blessed cheer for the dying year 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 
—Boston Herald. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, 
things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


you 


darling 


How did they all just come to be you? 


| God thought about me, and soI grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 


God thought about vou, and so I am here. 
—George 


A CHAPLET OF BLESSINGS. 
A MorRNING BLESSING. 
With joyous hearts, dear Lord, we wake, 
And thank Thee, for Christ Jesus’ sake, 


That Thou hast kept us through the night, 
And brought us to the morning light. 


A BREAKFAST BLESSING. 
While now we break our fast may we, 
Breakfast, O God, remembering Thee, 
rill for our fast Thy feast be given, 
With Jesus Christ our Lord in Heaven. 


A Noonpay BLEssING. 
Blest Spirit, may Thy presence seal, 
And sanctify this noonday meal; 
Give each our portion, bless and break, 
And this we ask for Jesus’ sake. 


A BLESSING AT EVENTIDE. 
As we sit down this night to sup, 


Do Thou present Thy loving cup, 
And deign, with it, our food to bless, 


| Jesus, Thou King of Righteousness. 


A BLESSING FOR THE NIGHT. 


Kneeling this night beside our bed, 
We bow in prayer our weary head, 
And ask the Sleepless One to keep, 
His watch beside us while we sleep. 


A MIDNIGHT BENEDICTION. 


Where’er God’s sleeping children are, 
Above them shines bright Bethlehem’s star : 
Stooping to gaze, the Heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

—New York Evangelist. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Toboggan Suits 
ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


Unique and beautiful designs ; 
Styles exclusively our own and 
prices as low as possible. 

Special rates to Clubs. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


Tutt’s Pills 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the whole sys- 
tem, and produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles. 


There is no, better remedy for these 
common diseases than Tutt’s Liver 
Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 25c. 


Sold Everywlere. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 


_ dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 


upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid on receipt of 
ents in stamps. 


see, ELECTRO-SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 


Chart Sent Free. 
CURES—F; Congestions, Inflammation, 
A.—Spinai Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 

}. C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
- D.—Beots or Grubs, Worms. 
. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G. G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
» H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I, I. —Eruptive Diseases ange. 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), ° .6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC 


In use 30 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from" over-work or other causes. 

$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY Drvaeists, or sent on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Good Eiousekeeping 


isss. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK H RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


You Should Take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for that Cough, 
and not let it continue to alarm your 
friends and risk the rupture of a blood- 
vessel. ‘‘ When a young man,I had a 
terrible cough, for a long time. My 
friends thought I was going into a de- 
cline. By the use of 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral, the alarming symptoms 
disappeared and I speedly recovered.” 
—A.C. Bell, New Glasgow, N. 8S. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A Sure Remedy 


For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and all diseases of the Throat 
an Lungs, is found in Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. ‘I had a severe attack of 
Bronchitis. The usual remedies failed. 
In despair of finding anything to cure 
me, I bought a bottle of Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


and was helped from the first dose. 
Less than one bottle cured me.”— 
George B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


DANDRUFF 
should never be neg- 
lected, because its nat- 
ural end is in 

BALDNESS. 

The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
cleanliness — thorough 
shampooing for women 
once a fortnight, and 
for men once a week. 
The best agent for the 
purpose is 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


Absolutely Pure, Emollient, Healing. 


Made especially for washing the delicate 
skin of Infants, and for Skin and Scalp 
Diseases. Eminently adapted for Sham- 
pooing. Cures Dandruff and Itching, pre- 
vents Baldness, stimulates growth of the 
hair. Invaluable for toilet and bath. Pre- 
vents chapping and chafing. <Avfiseptic de- 
odorant. 25 cents percake. All Druggists. 
Sample and pamphlet sent for Four Cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


100 FuLTon Srt., New Yor«. 


DYspeps\> 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent t- 
paid on of cents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


WONDERFUL CURE FOR 


DYES 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequatled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors, Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chane 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work, 
Equal to any of the high petced kinds and 7 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions tor coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V& 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


CoRNED BEEF. 

A farmer who has tried it, and knows how to live weli and 
cheaply, has this recipe for corned beef: For one hundred pounds 
of beef he weighs out eight pounds of common fine salt, four 
pounds of brown sugar, four ounces of saleratus, and two ounces 
of saltpeter, and mixes them. A layer of this is put at the bottom 
of the barrel and between each layer of meat, the large bones hav- 
ing been removed. A weight is put on the top layer to press it 
firmly down, and the juices of the meat furnish all the brine neces- 
sary. Meat cured in this way does not grow tough in summer, 
and meat in such a pickle as this for six weeks is ready for drying. 

Mrs. Gov. AMES’s RECIPE FOR MINCE PIEs. 

Order the choicest rump steak, say a piece weighing four and 
one-half pounds, which will boil down to about two pounds. Two 
pounds of meat chopped fine, four and one-half pounds of apple 
chopped fine, three-quarters pound of suet, also chopped fine, four 
and one-half heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnamon, one 
heaping tablespoonful of powdered clove, three and one-half pounds 
of sugar, three nutmegs grated fine, three pounds of raisins, boiled 
until very tender. Mix the mince well, adding a coffee cup or more 
of the raisin liquor and peach pickle vinegar or any choice sweet 
pickle juice until the meat is sufficiently moist. Reserve a few of 
the boiled raisins to lay over the pies with small bits of butter be- 
fore putting on the upper crust. More spice can be added to suit 
the taste if required. 


A BREAD-MAKER’S RECIPE. 


Six pounds of flour of highest grade, 
Clean, pure and white, and careful weighed. 
Have for the taste, as for a feast, 
Made soft and warm, a cake of yeast 
Allowed dissolved in sweetest milk,— 
Not water, no, not even silk 
Ne’er valued is like milk that’s pure, 
Cold fact this is, of that be sure. 
O’er night ’tis mixed in warmest home, 
Morning, when come, ’tis light as foam. 
Proceed at once to gently knead, 
Respect for which must be your creed. 
Each loaf in pans must rise once more,— 
Some say for minutes twenty-four. 
Soon as they’re round, the oven right, 

. Each one must bake till full of light. 
Draw out, and lay with tender care 
Your shelf upon, and do not dare 
E’re loaf to break till they are-cold. 
And then, if they are not worth gold, 
Some fault is yours, not the receipt, 
The which no mortal cook can beat. 

—New England Farmer. 


How Mucu A MAN Eats. 

It has been calculated that on the average each man who attains 
the age of three score and ten consumes during the course of his 
life twenty wagon loads of food, solid and liquid. At four tons to 
the wagon, this would correspond on an average of about a hun- 
dred ounces of food per day, or say some one hundred and twenty 
ounces per day during adult life, and about eighty ounces during 
infancy and youth. Most modern doctors agree in regarding one 
hundred and twenty ounces of food per day, corresponding to five 
or six half-pints of liquid food, and seven or eight pounds of solid 
food, as in excess of the real daily requirements of a healthy man 
or woman. 

Yet probably most of us take more than this, in one way or 
another, during the day. Dr. Lankester, from an extensive ana- 
lysis of the dietary of soldiers, sailors, prisoners and the better 
paid class of artisans and professional men in London, found the 
average daily quantity of solid and liquid food to be one hundred 
and forty-three ounces. Doubtless many take much; but unques- 
tionably many take as much more than this. When some one 
mentioned before Sydney Smith the twenty wagon loads of food 
calculated for each man’s allowance, he turned to Lord Durham, 


who, like himself, was corpulent (and not without sufficient reason), 
with the quaint remark: “I think our wagons, Durham, must be 
four-horsed ones.” There are members of the London Corpora. 
tion, to seek no further, whose wagons must be six-horsed ones, 
and well-loaded at that.—Richard A. Proctor. 


CLAM CHOWDER A FRENCH DIsH. 

I am frequently asked, ‘‘ What is clam chowder?” and I have re. 
plied that more than thirty years ago I heard the poet Longfellow 
urge a French lady to eat some clam chowder because it was 
French. The lady looked up in astonishment and uttered a most 
significant, Comment donc / Unto which Longfellow replied that 
the French originally settled on the borders of New England, and 
Mother Necessity soon taught them how to stew clams and fish in 
layers with bacon, sea biscuit (crackers), and other ingredients ina 
kettle (chaudiere). Now, from the French the Indians learned the 
Roman Catholic religion and a little of the French language anda 
great deal of the dish which the new comers had invented. The 
Indians were not apt in the pronunciation or in the significance of 
French, and when they heard the Gaul speak of the chaudiere the 
Indian supposed it referred to the food, and his nearest approach 
to the pronunciation was chawder—the name which early English 
fishermen and settlers learned from the Indian, and which the 
Anglo-Saxon in the New World further corrupted into chowder.— 
American Register. 


How To CHOoosE Roast BEEF. 


If possible buy the meat of a butcher personally known to be an 
honest man. If the meat has a reasonable proportion of fat upon 
the back and running in little lines through the lean, and if the 
color is fresh and not very dark red, the meat is good; if the 
butcher has kept it properly for a week or ten days it may be sup- 
posed to be reasonably tender. Most butchers are willing to keep 
meat the right length of time for customers if they take it at its 
first weight; it loses a little weight by keeping. When this is the 
intention have some of the bone trimmed off, and the fat which is 
not needed for cooking, and let these trimmings be sent home with 
the day’s marketing, the bones for the soup pot, and the fat to be 
tried out, to use in the form of drippings. These small economies 
are not at all despicable; on the contrary, they are of considerable 
consequence in the aggregate. After the meat is trimmed let it be 
hung in the butcher’s refrigerator until he pronounces it tender, 
but not long enough to spoil. In this connection remember that 
meat which has been kept on ice is very susceptible to changes of 
temperature, and should be cooked as soon as possible after it is 
taken from the ice, and cooked at a very hot fire, because a slow 
heat might taint it at the beginning of the cookery.—A merican 
Analyst. 


A RoyAL TABLE SERVICE. 

At the banquets held in London in honor of the Queen’s jubilee, 
the entire table service of the royal house was brought into use. 
The treasures in plate, which are kept in two iron-bound chambers 
in Windsor Castle, were taken to London expeditiously under 
strong guard. The golden service which George IV bought is suf- 
ficient for 130 persons. A champagne cooler of about the same 
date is large enough for two men to bathe in. It is lined through- 
out with crystal. Some of the rarest pieces date from the age of 
Elizabeth and are part of the spoils of the Spanish Armada. India, 
Burmah, and China have contributed master-pieces to the mag- 
nificent collection. A goblet of exceedingly fine workmanship once 
belonged to Charles XII of Sweden. Among the show pieces 
which often adorned the banquet halls of St. George in olden times 
is the golden peacock set with gems, valued at £40,000. The body 
and tail are of the best Oriental gold, all studded with pearls, dia 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. The great tiger’s head, called Tip 
poo’s Schemel, is of massive silver, with eyes of crystal and tongue 
of gold. Both of these Oriental trophies were captured in Ser 
ingapatam, and presented to George III. A large number of 
golden shields form the background of the buffet. One of these, 
which is covered with golden snuff-boxes, represents a value of 
£10,000. Thirty dozen plates, all alike in style and ornamentation, 
cost George IV £11,000. The value of the entire service is com 
puted at £2,000,000.—Jeweler’s Review. 
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GQoop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACHET POWDERS. 


LIsT oF ODORS. 


Heliotrope. Jockey Club.  Véiolette. 

Damask Rose. Florida. Tea Rose. 

White Rose. Frangipanni. Millefleur. 
Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. 
Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 

Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work, 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be used 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
sik, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1837. 


» An Old and World-Renowned 


Q REMEDY FOR THE 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
BRONCHIAU 


COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


——AND ALL—— 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale,only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


hat a few ple say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 
street a day or two agoa prom- 
inent r man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 

, A prominent artist writes : 
4 “They are indeed the most 
’ wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 

llery there says he hada 
riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 

A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 

est and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 
to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 
ing: “The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wis 
to continue their use.’’ 
w/t Prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 

Ihave suffered very much from habitual constipation. 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 

Others write that they have been cured of piles of 
long. standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
all derangements of the y. due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion. ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

A pt eman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: ‘‘All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you I have spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. — 

My brother would not be without them, neither 
would Mrs,—.”” 

Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 

acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
y, the result of their use shows it to be the only 


Dr. Baird _ be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A.M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M- 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic 

it are a small ule scarcely larger than a mus 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 

onstipation, piles, dyspepsi id liver, 
s of women, etc. “Of alt Druggists, or 
Dr. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


RAVE 


Ladi: s! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


not varnished. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East I9th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 

arments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ““Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for all ages. “‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘“‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“‘Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”’ All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine — Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Drepeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobility. For the skin, Complexion, 
sapueae, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. Of Drug- 
gists. 
LIEBIG CO’S Genuine S: of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Senceguciiin in the market. 


N. ¥. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Sk ix Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Pubishers, 
Springfied, Mass. 


OLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
| Thousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
men of the state and nation. 
H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
Nak fectly Healthful, and the most 
wea durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 
Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address — receipt of price. 
Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

Sy Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen {any color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per air; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Sen 18 cents extra if 

to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. 
218 6th Avenue, New York 


7 THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 

/e guarantee in eight hours 

more benefit than can be derived/ 

in ten days from any ingredient 

of a similar nature. Corns and 

Bunions which chiropodistsand * 

remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it ma 

seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 

eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 

ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 

delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 

Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 

statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 

It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 

and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 

rienced. The price we have placed at only 25 cents. 

ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 

druggists, or sent on ce by J. K.Cook 
& Go. 7 Barclay . New York. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., MARCH 2, 1887. 


Messrs. CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 
Publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Sirs !:—Goop HOUSEKEEPING approxi- 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, 
more nearly than any other in this country 
or elsewhere. 


Yours sincerely, 


MARION HARLAND. 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
natural wood. Send for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Bye and Chemical Works, 
44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 
Importers and Manufacturers of every description of 


Dye and Chemicals, 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make, Beware ofthese. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 


Button & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE BILL OF FARE. 


One who travels much in this country and stays at hotels gets 
the impression that the hotel keepers are much more particular 
about choosing a printer than a cook, writes Charles Dudley War- 
ner in Harper's Magazine. Probably in no other country are the 
bills of fare so fine, so elaborate, so handsome, as ours. They are 
often a fine-art and intellectual treat. Ifa person could live on an 
intellectual treat, no other people would be so well fed at hotels as 
we are. We do not spare language: French, German, sometimes 
English are impressed into the service. The traveler cannot al- 
ways read his bill of fare, but that is the fault of his education; 
and he is lucky in one thing—if he cannot tell what he is going to 
have, he is troubled by no disappointment, for he can rarely tell 
what he has had after he tastes it. 

A clamor is now and then raised that the people of the United 
States, so assertive of their nationality and proud of their lan- 
guage, ought to have their bills of fare printed in English. The 
sufficient reply is that they would not look so well, not have so 
much “style,” not seem to be so well worth the money. Some- 
times a mixture of languages has a good effect, for it adds intelli- 
gibility to the air of good society. At a recent banquet of the 
Carpenters’ Union in a large western city the “menu,” among 
other curiosities, had this course: ‘“ Poissons: turkey, buffalo 
tongue, sugar-cured ham.” This was naturally followed by ors 
d@’euvre. The introduction of a little French enlivens a dinner 
and ina mixed company, where there may be those whose faith 
excludes them from pork, the conscience may be quieted by eating 
ham as fish. 

The hotels, by all means, should keep up their style. It is easier 
to get up a handsome bill of fare than a good dinner, and when it 
is inconvenient to have the latter we cling to the former. Those 
who want all the bills printed in English are radicals, who would 
drag down the bill to the level of the dinner. Itis said that good 
wine needs no bush, and the time may come when a dinner will 
need no bill of fare or only one in English, but we are not yet in 
the millennium. We area reading people, and it is much more 
important to our souls that we should have something to read than 
something to eat. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


Dixon’s ‘‘ Carburet of Iron’’ Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 


Frink’s rupture remedy deserves attention from those in need of as- 
sistance in this way. A number of remarkable cures have been effected 
by it recently. Mr. O. Frink has just issued from his office, at 234 
Broadway, a pamphlet treating of rupture and its cure, that he will send 
to all applicants free. 


“What ye sow, that shall ye also reap.” If we sow good seed, we 
may confidently expect good results; hence, 1t behooves every man and 
woman to carefully consider where the best seed may be obtained. Seed 
that is warranted pure, fresh, and raised on his own farms, is what the 
veteran seed grower, James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., offers 
the public, and his well knowu integrity makes his warranty a valuable 
one. Send for his 1888 catalogue. 


The firm of F. O. Pierce & Co., of 170 Fulton street, New York, are 
manufacturing a line of Carbolized Wood Stains which are easily ap- 
plied, for the staining of unpainted wood for floors, furniture and cabinet 
work. These stains are finished off in elegant style with a coat of 
varnish as it has not been found possible to mix a varnish and stain 
together. The stains are put up in packages holding from a half pint to 
five gallons, and the colors shown are black walnut, mahogany, ebony, 
cocobola, cherry, laurel, old oak, and oak. 


A curious instance of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s well known hatred of 
everything ‘‘ across the border ”’ is found in that celebrated definition of 
oatmeal, in his dictionary: “ Oatmeal; a meal ground from oats, used 
as food for men in Scotland and for horses in England; ” neglecting to 
add that to this same food were generally ascribed the rugged health and 
endurance of the canny Scot. Oatmeal is now, however, universally 
recognized as a most healthful and palatable food, and nowhere more so 
than in this country, where it has grown in esteem until it is found as a 
breakfast dish in almost every family. The difficulty of properly cook- 


ing it, that has heretofore been the chief objection to its use, is now hap. 
pily overcome in the Quaker Rolled White Oats, manufactured at Ra. 
venna, Ohio, which are quickly and easily cooked. Wholesome alike 
for the robust and the weak, delicious in flavor, absolutely pure and 
easily digested, this brand has justly taken the first place in popular 
favor. As one lady remarked, “If you once get Quaker Rolled Oats 
you will never take any other.” 


Mr. E. Baer, of 767 Broadway, New York, is meeting with much suc. 
cess in selling the Standard adjustable pillow-sham holder. It is an 
article the actual necessity of which has long been felt by every good 
housekeeper. Something to hold shams securely in position during the 
day, and fold them up at night, without removing them from the bed, has 
long been needed. The daily pinning or tacking shams up not only soils 
them, but injures the bed, and much trouble and inconvenience is caused 
by nightly removing them and laying them away. With the Standard 
holder shams never have to be removed from the bed. They are simply 
turned up out of the way, and almost instantly replaced in the morning, 
without crease or wrinkle. 


A SEASONABLE Topic.—In our grandfathers’ days they marked the 
flight of time by the “ Old Farmer’s Almanac.” Now, the omnipresent 
Calendar is a perpetual reminder of the fleeting seasons. The days ina 
year do not outnumber the sizes, shapes and styles in which it appears; 
and alike in the merchant’s counting room, or lady’s boudoir, it seems to 
have become one of the necessities of the utilitarian age in which we live. 
The artist’s talent, the engraver’s cunning, and the printer’s skill, com- 
bine in this connection to blend the ornamental with the useful; and the 
result is calendars of every degree of excellence, good, better and best. 
The latter includes the one issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
which will be forwarded to any address, securely enclosed, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


There always has been a better way since man first began to improve. 
There always must be inhuman possibilities. Yet we are slow to learn, 
and there are always croakers. Not so very long agoit was said that the 
earth will soon be so full of people that its products will not feed them. 
So it was demonstrated that the steamship could not hold enough coal 
to propel her across the Atlantic. But improved methods of cultivation 
and traffic have quadrupled the production of the earth, and better 
modes of application have more than quadrupled the power of each 
pound of coal, so that now a pound of coal equals the labor of one mana 
day, and one ton the labor of six men for one year. This wonderful 
result comes from a wider knowledge of the thing and better modes of 
applying its power. But it is not only in coal, petroleum and electricity, 
it extends to everything. So in all our social and domestic economics, 
the little with knowledge and skill in its application, takes the place of 
the clumsy and ill adapted much. Soin the cure of disease. The /ittle 
skillfully devised and applied succeeds when the crude and destructive 
much fails. This is the key of the success of Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
specifics. The little only efficient for good succeeds in the cure and thus 
shows itself ‘‘ the better way.” 


So much has been said by the different art journals on the subject of 
economical home decoration, and so many ideas have been suggested 
whereby many articles which were formerly considered useless have 
been transferred into artistic decorations at the skillful hands of ladies 
of refined taste. We take the liberty of suggesting anidea whereby the 
numerous articles in woolen and cotton goods which are cast away as 
useless can be turned to account in the shape of carpets for the kitchen, 
crumb cloths for the dining room, rugs for the halls, mats for the bath 
room, etc., which are warmer, healthier, cleaner, more serviceable and 
less troublesome than oil cloth, linoleum, etc.; besides are artistic and 
home like, and nothing in the line of a floor covering is becoming mor 
popular, and, like the silk curtains, will remain so for many years to 
come. The material that can be used is every article in the line of 
woolen and cotten goods, such as old dresses, sacques, cloaks, coats, 
flannels, calico, muslin, linens, stockings, knitted underwear, plush, 
reps, velvets, and in fact anything and everything, whether old or knew, 
soiled or fresh, bias or straight, short or long, all can be mixed together 
in prepairing them for weaving. All the light weight woolens and 
cottons should be cut about one-half to three-fourths of an inch wide: 
all heavy goods cut about one-fourth or three-eights of an inch wide, 4 
little more or less makes no difference. Cut the strips of different 
colors irregular lengths, have no piece longer than two yards, of course 
the shorter the pieces the more cheney will be the effect of the carpet. 
Then take every alternate piece of light and dark and lap the end of 
one on top of the other about one-half inch and sew them together with 
strong thread and roll it in balls weighing about one pound. Mr. J. 
Ryan, at 243 East Fifty-ninth street, New York, has an improved method 
for weaving, and if ladies will send him their material, with instructions 
they can be sure of receiving prompt attention and careful work. 
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Goop HousBeKEEPING. 


Read what the Advertising Agents say 


About Goop HouSsEKEEPING as an 
Advertising Medium. 

‘*We recommend Goop HousEKEEPING, published 
Fortnightly, at Springfield, Mass., as being one 
of the best advertisimg mediums on the American 
Continent, because it enjoys an extensive and influ- 
ential circulation amongst families, makieg every 
copy valuable to an advertiser.” 


C. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; 
Wm. J. Danielson, 62 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R. 1.; Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; John 
C. Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T.C. 
Evans, 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; Geo. 
A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles H. Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.; 
The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, Conn.; Wm. 
Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King 
& Brother, 202 Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill; The Miller Adver- 
tising Agency, 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; 
Pettingill & Co., 10 State Street, Boston, Mass.; John 
F. Phillips and Co., 29 Park Row, N. Y.; R. D. Pratt, 
235 Washington Street., Boston, Mass.; C. J. Wheelcr, 
49 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I.; R. L. Wat- 
kins, Prospect, Ohio. . 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 


(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Mgssrs. THORPE & Co., 
New York Oy. 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * Very respectfully, 

D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size 7% x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the mos‘ convenient form 
for carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 
those with which youn 
children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
years of and eri- 
. ment, and we warrant them 
Patented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Ye 


So great ‘s our faith we can cure you dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
free. B. S. Lkuperpacu & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


GOLD WATCHES 
FREE TO ALL! 


The publishers of Housewife, the 
lustrated 
ome montily, to intro= 
duce it into new homes, 

make this liberal offer: The person 
telling us the longest verse in the Bi 
ble betore January 1th will receive a 
Gentleman’s WATCH worth 
$75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 
Stem winder. If there be more than 
one correct answer, the second will 
receive a Lady’s WATCH worth $60. Solid Geld. 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, the third a Gold Wateh, 
Hunting case, Stem winder, worth $40, the fourth a 
Solid Silver Watch worth $25. Each of the next 
20 a handsome open face Nickel Watch worth $10. 
Enclose 24 cents with your answer for which we will 
send vou Houserife each month for6months. Remit by 
»stal note. silveror stamps. Name this paper. Address 
OUSEWIFE PUB. CO., Greenfield- Mass. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 

made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 

and bleaches whites. i" 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 

soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Ves all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


[Nsst upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow direciioms on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


{ BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread. 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
ure of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


’ Choicest of all for the 
COBB'S TOILET and BATH. 
COMPLEXION PREVENTS HANDS CHAPPING. 
Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 
SOAP. A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


=Send 6 cents for Samples, 
: rules for measurement, and 
other particulars, showing 
how we can make 

THE CELEBRATED 


BAY STATE PANTS 


FOR 83.00. 
Vests, $2.25, Coats $8. 


and Overcoats $12 upwards. 

ya our 20 years’ experience in this business, we 

can furnish you with the best goods in the latest 

py Reference :—American Express Co. We want 
atria 


order. 
BAY STATE PANTS CO., 30 Hawley Street. Boston. 


Geese. Sold on trial. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


if 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and ic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
rmanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluff: St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t&Gen'l Manager. Ass't Manager. Gen. Tkt. & Pasa ‘et 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the half dezen best Academic and Classical 
sehools in New England. Unusual facilities for the 
study of Languages, Science, Music and Art. Sprin 
term begins March 21st. Expenses moderate. Sen 
for catalogue to G. M. STEELE. 


SHETLAND PONIE direct from the Marquis of 

Londonderry, Shetland Is- 

lands. From three to six years old, nine to ten hands 
high, all colors. G. HOWLAND LEAVITT, 

Bayside, Queens Co., L. L, N. Y. 


AMILY COWS A SPECIALTY.—Grade Guern- 
seys and Jerseys, Bronze Turkeys and Tourlouse 


H. G. BREESE, Hoosick, N. Y. 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDS, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, al! for only 2 cents, and our ew for 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. 0O., C Lio. 


CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 ta 15 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 


lbs. per month without affecting the MADE ff 
; . ects of food. The supply being L AN 
FAT stopped the natural working of the 


8S. E. MarsH Co., 2 


ad 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 


Writing 


Pp d sample book of our very extensive line of American an 
aper an This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelope 
Stationery } new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety an 


By 
Mail or 
Express. 


they be able to order understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 


RICHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, (acc'cS?Wita£@uy,) 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


The most satisfactory and economical way to buy Raper is = THE hy ome For oe cents in sgmape we send oar Visiting Cards, 
ign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per pound. 
b stationery, etc. It furnishes a Wedding 


learn our prices. Thus will | |nvitations, 
Crest, Die and 
Monogram 


FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. I stamping. 


i 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1888. 


AMES PYLE & SONS, New York, say: ‘We 
consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best 
of advertising mediums.’”’ 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gerera) 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 yeara, 
Send Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

Weaver Organ and Piano or, 
Factory, ¥ Pa. 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MorTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

$2 a bottle. Depot, 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 

EDWIN GOMEZ Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


Zs 
E 
> | — fon] 
= 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 


monials, Address, JAMES McCALL & co., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACIAL BLEMISHES. Send ame for 50 page 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N. x. 


Hip 


To introduce our Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Jew- 
ery, ho re to show new customers that we are the 
Cheapest House in the We-t, we make this special offer 
for 9 days only. Our Silver Ore Watch comes in 3 oz. 
open face, finely finished, smooth cases, which look and 
wear like solid silver with an extra Jeweled expansion 
balance lever imitation Elgin movement. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money refunded. 

NOTICE:—That all may see and examine this watch 
before paying D. 
to full — 


#9 100 W. 
mmoth Catalogue Free. 
reliable, 


above house is thoroughl recom 
this watch to our readers. 


DONT FAIL TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FOR 1888. 


ANTED SITUATION. — As Cook, first-class ; 

by young woman ; understands all branches fami- 

ly cooking; French, English, and American dishes; 
all kind soups and bouillions, game, pastry; city refer- 
ence. Address ‘‘Cook,” care GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


how to make a considerable sum of money 

* pleasantly and honorably. Industrious 

people of both sexes, young or old, make $5 a day or 
upwards, and a: the same time live at home with their 
families. Many are making several hundred collars 
per month. The work is not hard to do, and no spe- 
cial ability is required. Grand success awaits every 
worker. ‘Capital not needed; we start you free. 
Every person who reads this who wishes to rapidly 
make a large sum of money, should write at once; a 
sure thing. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS:! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspendercombined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 
No harness,simple,unlike all others. 

Sizes for Men, 


0 I] Reader, send your address to us and learn 


EF Girls. Cheapest 
and only reliable 

Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1 per pele. plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Braee Co. 
N.A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


TOCK PLANTATION and Winter (or all year 
round) house in the South. A paying property, a 
well improved and equipped estate of 5000 acres, 4 
stocked with 100 cattle, 10 horses, 50 hogs, besides 
sheep and goats. Produces in quantity, cotton, corn, 
rice, oats, rye, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, peanuts, etc. 
— of water and natural grasses, large comfortable 
furnished houses for two or more families on command- 
ing elevations 50 miles from Gulf on R. R. Valuable 
forests of pine. Willsell cheap. Address “Plantation,” 
care GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED.—A situation as coachman, by a temper- 

ate, reliable man ; ye ods long experience in the 
care and management of horses and carriages and 
harness; careful driver; city or country; can milk; 
care of furnace ; would be generally useful ; satisfac- 
tory references. Address “‘Coachman,” care Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


OR RENT.—To private family only, gentlemen’s 
residence in Florida, fully furnished, all modern 
improvements, garden, stable, etc. Address **‘ Resi- 
dence Flerida,” Care Goobp HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


S Steady res WANTED,—As Butler or Waiter, by 
c 


a steady respectable, English Protestant, in first- 
ass private family ; is thoroughly competent te take 
full charge ; has the highest city references and well 
recommended; city or country. Address “ Butler,” 
Care Goop HOUSEKEEPIMG. 
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MADE FROM QUILLS = 
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WHIPS 
y FOR GALE EVERYWHERE 
‘A 


<A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


History, of Featherbone sent free. Address THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


atentees and Sole Manufacturers of Warren’s Featherbone Dress Stays, Corsets and Heaith Waists. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro 
fits and expenses double the cost on 


74 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularste 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


WEST’S. PERCOLATOR. 


The most perfect device for making 
COFFEE. Goes in any pot, saves 
eggs and cost of clarifying. Prevents 
grounds from clogging spout and stick- 
ing on sides of pot. Saves one-fifth of 
the coffee. No housewife can afford to 

a. be without one. Sent via. mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. State capacity needed. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send stamp for circulars if more infor- 
mation is needed. b’t S. West, Cleveland, O. 


Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this pm, some six stories 
high. LLOY . FERRELL. 


ANTED A SITUATION AS WAITRESS.— 
By an experienced waitress ; willing to go in the 
country ; first-class city and country references. 
ddress ‘‘Waitress,” care GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED SITUATION AS NURSE.—By com- 

petent Swedish person to take care of an invalid, 
or lady’s maid and seamstress; best references; city 
and country. Address ‘‘Nurse,” care Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


AINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., say: 
Self. 
0 


‘*The only paper we are advertising our 
uring Tea Pot in is Goop HousEKEEPING, and 
every mail brings us orders for it. 


ISK MANUFACTURING CO., Manufacturers 

of Japanese Soap, Springfield, Mass., say: ‘‘We 

thiug Goov HOUSEKEEPING one of the best adver- 
tising mediums we have used.” 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Good Housekeeping 


FOR 1888. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups ot Coffee. 


LADIES 


“Howto permanently remove Superfluous Hair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a month.” 
‘How to develop the Bust scientifically.” 
“How Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 
BR Describe your case fully, and send 4 cents for sealed 
instructions. 

WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 
of the best advertising mediums. _ 
Jas. & Sons. 


Pepsin Tablets 


For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED, 


It n 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
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MADAME SALISBURY’S 
Peerless Hygienic Corset. 
Perfect fitting, combining 
health and comfort with ele- 
gance of form. ‘‘Absolutely” 
the only health corset in the mar- 
ket. Jrite for our large illus- 
trated pamphlet. B. Salisbury 
& Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
largest manufacturers of strictly 
Dress Reform and Sanitary un- 
derwear in America. Equipoise 
and emancipation waists, Jersey 
fitting and union flannels, shoul- 


needful for healthful under- 
dressing. 1000  canvassers 
wanted. ‘* Mention this paper.” 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which will out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready 
for use. No mixing, nv dust, no rust, 
no toilsome rubbing, to produce a shine 
which is brilliant andenduring. ‘Try it 
and be convinced of its superiority. 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 

Manufactured by C. W. HART, 


Troy, N Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


A New Era in Photography. 
Anybody can make med photos with the 
tquipments. No pre 
vious ow ledge of the art necessary. 
ness suitable for eve 


der braces, and every thing | 


S 

h arp Pa ms! 
Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
A ffecti Sore Chest pete tneny past, loos 
or deep-seated, quic: pun a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Pre m Burgundy Pitch, 
Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh 


Hops. Actsiustantly, cures quickly. 
ning plaster ever known. Allready 


tors, HOP PLASTER CO. 


Hop Pl 


aster 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. 


SOLUBLE 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. < It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen over made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


— 
—< 
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Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
safe, and cheap light, and with 


| Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
| Full particulars sent by addressing 
| J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 


ICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDEKS 
ANTERNS&VIEWS 
New and (Sec Hd. bought.) 
STEAM ENGINES, 85c. 
PHOTO. OUTFITS, $2.50. 
809 Filbert St., Philada.. Pa, 


alogue free. 


|THE DIAMOND FILTER CO., SPENCER, 
| Mass. say: “‘ We have received more orders 
| from the advertisement in Goop HoOUSEKEEP- 
| ING than from any other advertising we have 
done.” 


Lucrative Employmant. 
4 Send for the Economy Roaster a: d 
Baker it you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1 00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


] START MEN 


and WOMEN of smal! means 1» Home Photography. 

It pays big with other business in stores or shops, or at 
| home, or from house to house. The novei surprise of a mar 
| with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
| anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
| profitable orders 1" nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
| paying busmess, suitable for either sex; ne experience re- 
| quired, Send fora copy of the “New Process Illustrated” 
| (free). Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM 
‘fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., NY. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


FOR 


1888. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with the growth of California and the Pacific coast. 


It has long been 


recognized as the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated 
descriptive articles. Northern, Central and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will re- 


ceive special attention. 


It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the 


Pacific Coast. 


deals in a practical way with the development of the West. 
To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of 


Western adventure and mountaineering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches have become famous. 


Without lowering its high literary standard the magazine has become essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it 


Its short stories cover the entire range of 


Western life, from mining-camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, 
editorials and poems rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Mississippi, should use the pages of the OVERLAND MonruLy. Eastern 
Agent, J. WALTER THOMSON, 39 Park Row, New York. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. 


One Sample Copy, Twenty- 


Five Cents. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it.—Mewton (Mass.) Graphic. 
A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific coast.—Christian Union. 


| Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2222S 
| | 
| 
{ . Fj | easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t | Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
\4 naig | miss this chance of securing the greatest in odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and | 
By By or stamps for large re page illustrative book the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers, Scent-bags 
with full particulars and sample photos. are always f gifts. Send fora one- 
There is a fortune in it. Address by return maiL@¥our 
\ The Address THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LINN, MASS: 
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Goop HousKEKEEPING 


HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 


be found 
every family and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


- NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable, Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
>atin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS N OW 
ON A POSTAL CARD 
FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


BOSTON 
WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT, 


A Clean, Relisble Family Newspaper. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS REDUCED TO 
PER YEAR. 

50 cents Three Months, 75 cents Six Months. 

The WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT is a well-printed 
paper of eight pages (56 columns) containing 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK 


and a large amount of interesting reading. Ad/ scan- 
dalous and objectionable matter is excluded from the 
redding and advertising columns, making it the best 
weekly paper for the family circle in New England. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGGS & C0 S Patent Transferring Papers are 
« OU just what every lady should nse 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, $ .15 
1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 
“ 20 ti 3% x4 “ 


{ Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


15 4 x 4% 
10 x 7 “ 
or tidies, 
All for $1.00. $1.40 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


“ 


SUBSCRIBE FOR Cr sy DE MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave., New York, 
a 


* vertising medium has given full satisfaction. oubt 
Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1888. 


not that the very interesting reading maiteras well as 
the goodly supply of useful information which gives 
character to the journal, have much to do with the suc- 


| cess advertisers meet with in using its columns.” 


NEW STAMPING QUTFIT FREE! 


OUR COUNTRY HOME, 1 mammoth 20 page, 80 col- 
umn Illustrated Paper devoted to ladies’ fancy work, home decoration, fashiens, 
housekeeping, stories, and a host of interesting matter for the home, written 
expressly for its columns by the best known writersinthe land. Wishing to 
introduce it into new homes whereit has not already been taken, we make this 
great offer: Upon receiptof only 2ie., we will send Our Country Home 3 
months, and to every subscriber we will also send free and post-paid, our New 
1888 Stamping Outfit, It contains 65 perforated patterns, all entirely new, 
and designed expressly for this outfit, as follows: 1 Forget-me-not Alphabet, 
lM inches high; 1 magnificent — for lustre painting, 17x7 in.;1 charm 
ing landscape, “Our Country Homes,”’ for tapestry painting, 17in. 1 Pansy 
spray for Kensington Painting, 9 inches; 1 Border for button hole sketch, 8 in. 
1 cluster of Pine Cones, 7¢ in. 1 fine Roman vase, 7 in, 1 spray golden rod, = 
Tin. gooseberry vine Tin. 1 beautiful child’shead, Gin, 1 design, tulips, 
1 spray, oak and acorn, 53 in. 1 group dog roses, 5¢ in, 1 pretty cracklework design, 5 in. 1 spray lilium lonziflornm, 5 in. 1 spray 
maiden hair fern, 5 in, 1 laurel spray, 5ia, 1 bird on tree, 5in. I design, “Our Dog Hero,” Sin. J group fuschias, 4}g in. 1 cup and 
saucer, in, 1 spray fruit. 43g in, 1 flying bird, 1 forget-me-not spray barbotine vase, }¥ in. 3 bunches daisies, 1 round 
vase, l oblong jar, 1 corner for tray cloth, 1 bunch wild roses, 1 bird singing, 1 monogram design, 2 ferns, 1 bunch cherries, 1 poppy, 
I calla lilly, 1 golden rod, 1 cluster primroses, 1 argus butterfly, 1 box stamping powder, 1 patent poncet, 2 "a, “Instructions 
for Using the Stamping Outfit,” and “‘ Art of Kensington and Lustre Painting,” anew book, just out, teaching how to make knitted 
and crocheted silk purses, and a variety of articles of perforated card board, wall pockets, needle cases, &c., making & magnificentand 
costly present. Remember, we give the entire outfit described above freeto everyone sending 2He. for three months’ subscription 
to our paper. This is a brand new stamping outfit and must not be confounded with the cheap, catch-penny afvairs which are flooding 
the market. We send five subscriptions and five outfits for MA, We enarantee perfect satisfaction or will refund the money to 
any dissatisfied subscriber, Address, Publishers OUR COUNTRY HOME, Wallingford, Conn. 


AUTOMATICS 


SEND FOR 


JILLUSTRATED 


SQUIRE’S 


267 TREMONT ST., 


CATATOGUE. 


I have founded 


= = = = g (opp. HOLLIS sT.,) 
SOFA BED. = 
. Warranted Seed. my business on 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower. Raising a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to warraut its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 
7 table and Fiower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
for every son and daughter of Adam. lt is 

liberaily illustrated with engravings made direct] 

from photographs of vegetables grown on my see 
farms. Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 
will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 

pse Beet, Burbank and _ Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Squash, ——— Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 

valuable vegetables, I invite the capers of the public. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


The P. D. & CO., 


(Royle’s Patent.) 


SELF-POURING 


TEA POT. 


LADY’S PICTORIAL, LONDON, May 21, 1888. 

Domesticacy is one of the Princess of Wales’ man 
charming characteristics, and it is therefore sma 
wonder that she exhibited such genuine delight in the 
wonderful ‘‘self-pouring” teapot at the Manchester 
Exhibition—an invention, by the way, in which I am 
sure all my feminine readers will be likewise interested. 
Her Royal Highness was so hugely pleased with the 
clever notion that she had the model set in motion 
again before leaving, and though the Prince was 
probably not so much attracted by its utility as its 
novelty, he, too, seems to be very much taken with the 
ingenious invention. 


MODERN SOCIETY, LONDON, May 14, 1887. 
Since visiting the Manchester Exhibition the 
Princess of Wales has been wanting to possess herself 
of a “self-pouring teapot,” to which her attention was 
there attracted. 
Manufactured by 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for making a very fine * EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.., 926 S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures-Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles genera Wy. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 


MISSOURI 


Tria. STEAM WASHER. 


[WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN | 


)\} and Women all over 
tosell the Mige 


210 Front &St...New Vork. 
tee 


: ficulty. will ship 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on Hiberel terms, to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Arcents 
canthus test it for themselves. Don't failtowrite for 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- 
nir.. 0., or box ew 
ri on ‘Sweeks? trial to for their own use’ 
where Agent, Ask about rouse) 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“EVENING BELLS,” By Lionel de Lisser. 


“WHERE THE POPLARS REACH THE SKY,” 
Slocombe. 


Leader’s New Etching, “PARTING DAY,” his most 
important work. 


“ISABEL,” new mezzotint, by Thos. G. Appleton. 
Makowski’s “CHOOSING THE BRIDE.” 
Waitner’s Etching of Dr. Harvey. 

Jules Breton’s ** WANING OF THE DAY.” 
Meisonnier’s “* SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT.” 

‘“PARTING DAY” 


The first grades just received, fine etching by Brunet 
Debaines, after Leader. 


“WHEN THE POPLARS REACH THE SKY,” 
Slocombe. 


and numerous other fine 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
all subjects, and the very finest impressions. 
NEW PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
the best and most tasteful 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES, 


ALL THE “ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 

COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


Itis one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


Price by mail = 
FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New a Conn. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 


NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
aun stain old furniture without scraping off the 
cn be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China er Glass 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
cred glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 
When ordering, ws, flease state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 an é West 14th 
Street, New York. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


“5 es, Curtain Poles, Sash h Rods, 
Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW’ SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable baicee. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


LACOA- 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stampe 
Ser trial can, H. ©.WILBUR & SONG, Philadelphia. 


Debility,end Children’s 
ainly free from Starch. 
vsicians and clergymen 
charges. For all family 


mplt free. Send for circulars 
& Watertown, N. Y. 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 

teed to remove Superfiluous Hair, 
Freckles and all disfigurements Also 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. Send stam 


‘GERMAN 


SEND 2? STAMP FOR 


HoY 


PAYSONS INK 


Always mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, b . Ricwarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method over devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK 
meee HOLDERS 
THe Most Perrect 


Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


$9 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


AR DS Ret of Serap fitctus 
checker board, ok ot 


ITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, 0 


B LAC Kl N G 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 


7 leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


— i 


UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN. PRICE, 
E 


(=) 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St., Boston. - Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that 
never failed to effect a speedy and yn ym cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 
ea, with full directions, sent on receipt of 

1.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuitTine’s 
StanparD” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beantifally colored Rug Patterns to In- 
troduce. Send 10e. for postage and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


any address. Send postal. Lipzrty Em- 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
BROIDERY WoRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, rootand branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6e, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Tie Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 


The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in | 


Springfield than any other daily. 


’ 
KIDDERS PASTILLES 


Charlestewa, Mesa, 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


190 East 121st St., - NEW YORK. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
oINVESTMENTS. 

W. B. CLrarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 

er cent. ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORG 

CE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
» at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Nowat $1 sales are im- 
mense. atalonee Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St. N. 


10 CENTS (silver) pays for your ad- 
dress in the “Agent's 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. ou will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

D. CAMPBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


~Voice-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


1 OCs and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 


Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 


from 60 to x club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors_as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 


with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA OO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES / 4°* STATIONER 


OR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


_, The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causesa new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
one, Meuk 
sterShells, 
Corn,.in the 
a 

100 per cent. more : 
Also POWER MILLS and 
LLs. and testimonials 
cation. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


keepin 
ARM FEED 
sent on appli 


Poul 


By return mail. Full Bescripeion 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.., Cincinnati, 0. 


WASTE - 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. [c) 


8 MEWTICN THis PAYER. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


Sample letter: am much pleased with your 
paper cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one 
ollar, kindly send me paper cutters for amount. | 


wish to present them to my friends.’’ Address 
Scribner's Magazine 743 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


A ORIGINAL CRAYON 
Bronze Frame,$i2 
0} Send photo, or imperfect 
no pay required. Call, 
a) 
ay. 

AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHER 


arr" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
¢ Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

metics which cover up 

facial detects, primarily 

Vpurges the skin of impuri- 

ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 


ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in recommending Oxzyn Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 


serving a fair and healthy complexion. 
We have the highest recommendations from the most 


competent judges. 


For full particulars address, with ‘stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8t., New York 


EXCELSIOR Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25c. 
Ag’ts wanted. Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


will not go near Red Cedar. One box of 
Red Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 
cles. Price50e. The Havens Cabinet 
Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 
Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 
Ou and return to me with 1o cts. silver 
UT THIS and you will get by mail a package 


% of goods that will bring you in more money in one 
month than anything else in America. Absolute cer 
tainty. Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill. 


GIVEN AWAY! A packa e mixed 
Flower seeds (500 kinds), with Park's 
(richly illustrated) Floral Guide. all for 


two stamps. Send at once. Tell all 
your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


ADIES ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 
Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your own 
Spices and have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 


GEO. P. ARMSTRONG, VinEzanpD, N. J- 
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ive | A Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
Rater | t box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
Le A mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches F== 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
| y 
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your ad- THE THAT 
&@ GENUINE SELECTED SAVES 

S, Ccircu- > SPICES. - 

g name ‘ : 

ent. 

DaINTY DESSERTS | § (PURCHASE GEAR 

FOR URN N.Y: but little more. 
DOES NOT GREASE 
»| EMPIRE 

wane fr | DAINTY DINERS.” | | EMPIRE Tie Cotes 
le 10c, individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, KEYSTONE | | The latest in Housexesr. | everywhere, Empire 
STA | ING series, will soon out sk your 
Ask For | For \TIONERY} Bookseller to order it so you 
.| getit as soon after its published as possible VU 

sg in stamp It will be the finest book in the cookery O Q 
price lists, &c. ill send address of nearest dealer if de-| line ever published. 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. ATR, St’r, Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

‘ine and untingdon, Penn’a Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 

3 MORPHINE HABIT tion HEMORRHAGES. as after EXTRACTION 
oned, , RED AT HOME. NO PAIN of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
th your : P : M Moe Lost sleep of interference with the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
find one | YM: Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat- DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
unt. I 1.000 Cures in Siz Mouth, | DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar 
ess RE le in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA 
4 ©., LAFAYETTE, Ind. IPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITI me 3 
ork. AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
gps an injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- = 


T ] LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
bes a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
YON world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


ot H. L. BELDIN, 


st BOOK BINDER, 


WHY DO MOTHERS MALE COMPLAINTS. 


corsets on their For Sale by Druggists and Genera] Merchandise Dealers. 


growing Children @ Don’t do it, but 
OPIUM Mine Habit Cored in 
ays. No pay cu 
Dr. J. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf- 
Manual, $1.50; Reader,$1.50;Epitome,.25;Copy 
Special S ORTHAN 


= Send for Circular. 


TED SPRINGFIELD, MASS. stamp for circulars. W. \ OSGOODBY, Pubtisher, q 
te. Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 4 
Gilding. LADIES 

ity of Stationery for their 


FERRIS BROS, Manu? 
HORTHAND | White St., New Yorke 


correspondence should in- M ae 
or Crane’s Ladies’ 
Papers and Envel- 
# to match (the old and 


rehable line). These g 


impuri- 
| older. orn on dress button when in and Extra Superfine 
STATEN ISLAND ey use, put away with work when desired. Brands, the latter being 
pleasure Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any unsurpassed in Purit 
for pre- FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- GMI spool. “Thread cutter attached. Sample Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- y Me} 15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, Finish, by even the finest 
he most DYEING dt without ripping. stamps taken. Address, foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a ra 
Send for circular and W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. | variety of tints and surfaces. ie. 


price list. 
ESTABLISHMENT. 6&7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. | THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE D R U N K E N E Ss Ss = 
‘te 


EVAPORATORS. 


$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. 
DYSPEPSIA Sita eine tne experience ofan Send for Circular. Baste 
actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Ph hila, Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. = liquors. It 
secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article Re 
FU Goods, sone pork of of food, in liquor itself, with mover tailing 
“Le 2 With every set ° — NES, Cadiz, O. | results.” Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
lief for samples Of NEW believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
bottle, Cards, Send address & two stamps postage. Splendid new terms HIDDEN NAME CARDS, "2? *t""=r2="=c2m«, | dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
to agents. We print 100 nice assorted eards, your name on, anit confidence. 
1 doz, Rich Sik Cards $1. HOLLY CARD CO, MERIDEN, COND cards ever issued. Ail for e 2-veut stawp. Steam Card Works, Station 15, 0. Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 


MAGAZINE 


ndorsed_by the leading physicians. Price, $2.0e. 
tet For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 


SURPASSES ALL OTHER LADY’S-PUBLICATIONS DR. MOLESWORTH & “CO. 


In the beauty of its illustrations, the excellence of its stories, sketches, etc., etc., the completeness of its Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 
work-table designs, and the correctness of its descriptions of the newest fashions. i 


= NO MORE SUITABLE CHRISTMAS-GIFT | 


ackage — 
inane CAN BE GIVEN TO A LaDy. 
go, Ill. NEW YORK CITY. & 
mined TERMS (Always in Advance): TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. ‘ 
Park’s ; 
‘all i Great reductions to clubs, and elegant premiums to those getting up clubs. Sample-copy, free, tv ORI ENTAL Ryan’ s New Method of 
‘ella shi WwW Ss 
anyone wishing to get up a club. Address SILK CURTAINS. 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
neg Mention this payer. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa J. RYAN, 243 E. sorn STREET, New York Ciry. ' * 
oliar. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue.- MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t.,. NEW VYORKE.—DRES*. 
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BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A ‘* made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
**‘DEMI-MONDE,”’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes, a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAU TY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘*‘ BLOOD” depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing” 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 


1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss.. August 3, 1887. 
DR. CAMPBELL,—JDcar Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 


bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack oP avoged jaundice, or ‘‘overflow of the gall,” which | 


completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a physiclan myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions I wou d not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive Sones and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towar i 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from h 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. 
‘Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for t 
aed time in three long years, to approach and pe into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 

nstead of the dull, owish-brown face which had been my grief and ferror, | saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the glass at me, for I found that not only hed my former health 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy | felt ; round 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. 


voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. 


and J assure you their nameis “legion.”? You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper, tor the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, 
As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, [&" Use none other. Every druggist has them 
Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 
(" Dr. Campbell’s Quarterly Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 


to every feminine heart. ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamps. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. {& Now ready. 


CARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Card CLEAN HANDS ! 


13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Riddl 
SOME AND VOUTIL, Cadiz, Ohio. 
¥ 
ahaa For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 


LAD j E are troubledwith weaknesses and 


pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 


WHY SUFFER inSILENCE? 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
the skin, imply by using with soapand water. Itnever 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
| hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs.,132 Pear! St., Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
hours, Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. t 
what ons Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. i 
your vicinity secures the Agency. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
8. Canal Street, Chicago, tn. 


- If you think of 
amount of money 
let us know, and we will send to von FREE the nee- 
essary information to 
make a judicious selec- D B 
tion of mediums; our 
is conveniently arranged and complete. Send us your 


advertisement; we will have it set up and furnish 
you With a printed proof free. 


MacDONALD & 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded 
on application to C. B. ORCO IT, 150 Broadway, New 
York City, or to J. R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
HoTEL WARWICK, Newport News, Va. 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for Goop 
HousEKEEPING for 1888. 
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Pictures, etc., and nice 


Funny Selections, S 
ill Pub. Co., Cadiz. O 


Sample Cards for 2c. 


PAOK Mey 100 Home Cards, One Pack Escort Canis, One 
Carta, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cara, The Oral 
cn Hide 


with which 
den Name 


s the wall and requested my friends never to | 
Thus matters continued up to the fourth day of May last, | 


er the fact thatshe had been | 
I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, 2 


fulcomplexion been fully re- | 


I was like a child again, and ran, with happy | 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while each in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also ans my | 

am | 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as weed them | 


HALF SIZE, 


A WONDERFUL KITCHEN LABOR SAVER. 


1 only article ever invented for scraping 
the inside of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 


——- Sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CoO.,, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of all stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or 


By reason of late purchases of large lots of 

oolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods in our 
$3 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


*“MOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring, 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED TO 


= 
= 
= 
| 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 

; long experience and a series of experiments 
have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
my system —— the use of medicine of any kind. 


For particu apply to 
PROF, OSEF ZERVAS, 
346 East 42d St., New York. 
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AS FOR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25¢c- 
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Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
| 
| 
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EASY 
| 
|SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS, : 
| and all material used by the Scroll 
| Sawyeror Woodworker. Send 4 cts. 
= in stamps for large Mlustrated Cata- 
| y logue, a handsome 10 cent Pattern and ES 
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